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ANY of the farmsteads erected 
in the present day are defective 
and wasteful, as well as in- 
elegant, the direction of such 
constructions being too often 

confided to men quite unfit for the task. We 
would urge upon proprietors and farmers the 
pressing necessity which has arisen for greater 
attention to this and every other matter affect- 
ing the profitable working of land. They 
must not be contented with doing what their 
fathers have done if their sons can do better. 
Let them not be afraid of what is new, or be 
led to disregard the teaching of science; let 
them adopt the best principles of construc- 
tion; avail themselves of every local advan- 
tage; and, in order that they may do this, 
take good advice early. Architects themselves, 
being comparatively seldom applied to on such 
matters, have not turned their attention gene- 
rally to them, and may usefully think a little 
more on the subject than they appear to have 
done in two or three instances which have 
lately come under our notice. 

Amongst the books recently published, now 
lying on our table, is one treating of this class 
of structures,—“ Essays on the Construction 
of Farm Buildings and Labourers’ Cottages,” 
by Mr. G. A. Dean,* which, without pro- 
fessing to give much that is positively new, 
will be found to contain much useful informa- 

ion. It comprises plans of three farms, eleva- 

tions and sections of farm buildings, rick 
frame, cattle-boxes, isometrical views of the 
farms, and three sets of plans for labourers’ 
cottages, with specifications and general esti- 
mates, 





Convenience of arrangement, economy of | 


material and space, ventilation, good drainage, 
and a facility of obtaining wholesome water, 
are the chief points, says the author, to 
be considered in designing farm buildings. 
“Farmers pay largely for labour; it is, 
therefore, essential to economize this item 
in every manner possible; and much is to 
be effected by having a good arrangement 
in the homestead, particularly of the cattle 
sheds.” ‘The house should be placed where 
the farmer can have a good view of the other 
buildings. The position of the house is of im- 
portance: where “ practicable it should be on 
the south side of a hill, and as nearly central 
as possible with the arable land. This position 
gives great facility for manuring the soil, cart- 
ing home the produce, and performing the 
various farming operations in the most eco- 
nomical manner. Railroads having become 
the highways of England, they should be made 
serviceable by erecting the homestead as near 
to them as possible. Several farmers, whose 
lands abut upon railways, have already made, 
or are making, tramways to them from their 
farm-yards, for the purpose of conveying their 
produce to market, and for bringing home 
manure.” 

To the plan of covering the entire area of 
the farmstead with buildings he objects :— 


_ “Tt appears to be bad in principle and costly 
in construction; as thus, when the roofs are 
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several, and join, valley-gutters must be 
| formed ; these must, or should be, of lead, 
| which is expensive. Some of the roofs will 
| also be higher than others. Under such an 
| arrangement of sheds, the heat from its large 
| expanse of roofs must be very great during 
| the summer months; neither can any con- 
| venient mode of ventilation be adopted: 
| besides, horses require a different temperature 
from oxen; the latter, while fattening, should 
| be kept very quiet, which cannot be the case 
_ here, as they will be continually disturbed by 
| workmen feeding them, by horses coming in 
from and going out to their work, and by the 
_ carters who attend them.” 

| As to cattle sheds, he says :— 

| “ The fundamental principle by which an 
architect should be guided in forming sheds 
| for cattle, is their size and form, the latter 
| being, more or less, wedge-shaped; thus :—a 
| moderate-sized horse is about 8 feet long, 
| 6 feet 6 inches high to the top of the head, 
| 2 feet broad behind, and 10 inches across the 


| head. <A bullock, about 7 feet 6 inches in | 


length, 5 feet in height, 2 feet 6 inches broad 
at the hind quarters, and about the same across 
the horns (although the latter dimensions 
depend upon the breed of the animal). Sheep 
are on the average 3 feet 6 inches long, 1 foot 
8 inches across the hind quarters, and about 
12 inches at the head, allowing for the horns. 
Swine are about the same size as sheep, vary- 
ing like them according to the breed. From 
these data buildings may be erected in the 
most economical and commodiots manner, 
especially when the sheds are to be circular. 
More loose cattle can be fed in a circular 
shed than in one of any other form, and may 
be divided to suit circumstances. The proper 
radius for the inner circle is 54 feet.” 
Practically, nevertheless, we are disposed to 
give the preference to the parallelogram. 
Speaking of roof coverings he gives the fol- 


lowing memorandum :— 

“The cost of a square of 100 feet super. of 
thatch is about 2/.5s.; plain tiles, 1/. 18s. ; 
pantiles, 1/.8s.; slate, 1/.5s.; felt, 14s.; gal- 
vanized iron, not corrugated, 2/.14s.; if cor- 
rugated, 8s. extra.” 

These prices, however, would be varied by 
locality. 

The barn, being generally the highest build- 
ing in the farmstead, he would place on the 
north side of the yard, thus giving shelter 
from the cold winds, and “as a great portion of 
| the food consumed by live stock is there pre- 

pared, the cattle-sheds and stables should be 
| contiguous, which will save much labour in 





reasons should determine the site of the 
granary, which should be near, if not imme- 
diately adjoining. In the barn there should be 
two bays for the storing of unthrashed corn 
or straw, with a thrashing-floor in the centre. 
The thrashing-floor being thus placed, wag- 
gons and carts may be conveniently brought 
in to unload during harvest, or from the ricks. 
The bays should be sufficiently capacious to 
hold the contents of a moderately sized rick, 
although it is desirable to make them as small 
as possible, on account of the cost of erection.” 

A steam engine might be profitably fitted 
up on many farms :—“ The application of 
steam power on farms is yet in its infancy; 
and it is objected to by many, that for the 
purpose of small farms, it is unnecessary and 
expensive,—but on those consisting of 800 to 
1,000 acres or upwards, it is recommended. 
The number of operations that can be so 
readily performed at one time with the aid of 


amount of work that can be accomplished—and 
the small cost of the sustaining power, being 
only that of a few bushels of coals per diem, are 
facts too important not to attract the attention 
of every scientific farmer.” 

The remarks on labourers’ cottages are sen- 
sible. 

In awarding general commendation to Mr. 
Dean’s volume as a very useful production, we 





the carrying of fodder to and fro. The same | 





| must not be considered as endorsing the taste 


} 


displayed in the external adornments of the 
| buildings ; for example, in the “ bird’s-eye view 
| of plate 9.”” Should a second edition be required, 
| he should cancel this plate, if he would main- 
| tain his right to the title of “ architect.” 

| The improvement of labourers’ cottages has 
| 

| 


| 


recently received a fresh impulse from the 
Duke of Bedford. His Grace had been erect- 
ing cottages on his own estate, and forwarded 
plans of them to the Royal Agricultural Society, 
with a letter to Lord Chichester, which appears 
to have had good effect in several quarters. 
The Duke said wisely:—“To improve the 
dwellings of the labouring class, and afford 
them the means of greater cleanliness, health, 
| and comfort, in their own homes, to extend 
| education, and thus raise the social and moral 
| habits of those most valuable members of the 
| community, are among the first duties, and 
| ought to be among the truest pleasures, of 
every landlord. While he thus cares for those 
whom Providence has committed to his charge, 
he will teach them, that reliance on the exertion 
of the faculties with which they are endowed, is 
the surest way to their own independence and 
the well-being of their families.” 

At Tavistock, for some time past, the labour- 
ing population has been miserably crowded, 
and this being represented to the Duke of 
Bedford, he has commenced the erection of 
64 cottages, on plans prepared by Mr. Jones, his 
resident surveyor there. These are to be in de- 
tached blocks, varying from four to eight in a 
block. Each cottage is to consist of a living 
room or kitchen, 14 feet by 11 feet 3 inches: 
washhouse, or scullery, with a furnace, 9 feet 
8 inches, by 7 feet 10 inches, and a pantry 
7 feet 10 inches, by 3 feet 6 inches, on the 
ground floor; and a bedroom with fireplace, 14 
feet by 8 feet 4 inches, and two other sleeping 
apartments, 11 feet 6 inches by 7 feet, and 9 
feet by 7 feet, on the chamber story. The rent 
is to be 1s. 6d. per week, which would scarcely 
pay as a mere money speculation. It is however 
as much as an agricultural labourer can possibly 
afford; and what is to be desired is a mode of 
building by which a healthful and convenient 
habitation can be erected for him at such a cost 
as this sum would be a fair return for. Until 
| this be the case, the amelioration will not be 














| general, 

| At the last meeting of the Northampton 
| Architectural Society, the Rev. T. James, in 
| the course of a discussion on labourers’ 
| cottages, which followed a paper read by him 
|on the subject, said, that cottage building 
could never in direct payment give the most 
moderate return for the outlay which a 
capitalist might fairly in other cases expect. 
| That the landed proprietor must be content 
| to look for his return from improved cottages 
just (only in a higher sense, and, in a more 
direct way) as he does from improved farm- 
buildings or farm-houses, viz., in the general 
and permanent amelioration of his estate 





| thereby. 
We think differently, and look for those 
improvements which shall make a fair return 


pen possible. In the course of his paper, 


| Mr. James very properly urged the importance 


proper machinery — the great dispatch—the | A. 
| Cottage as well as internal arrangement. The 


of attending to the external character of the 


speaker said :— 


‘In its moral and social relations, perhaps 
more widely extended and influential than any 
class of buildings after the temples of the 
Most High, and even esthetically (to use an 
ugly word from Germany), I see not why it 
should not be worthy the regard of the highest 


architect, Whatever pleasure we derive from 


Pa 20GB es 
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the contemplation of buildings, beyond that 
resulting from mere beauty of form and cost- 
liness of material, may be inspired as well by 
a neat-built cottage as by a gorgeous palace. 
This it is which so much strikes a foreigner on 
his first arrival in England. Ashe passed along 
the road from Dover to London in those days 
when old-fashioned travelling allowed wayside 
observations to be made, there was nothing that 
caught his attention so much as the neat and 
comely cottages dotted or grouped along hisjour- 
ney. All books of English travels are full of re- 
marksuponthem. ‘Thereisscarceacottage, says 
Willis, just landed from America and France, 
‘between Dover and London, where a poet 
might not be happy to live. I saw a hundred 


little spots I coveted with quite a heart-ache.’ | 


Now it is quite certain that such cottages were 
not the prim red brick things, with flat slate 
roofs, their eaves clipped like a man’s hat with 
the brim cut off, a door in the centre, a semi- 





only omit, but we even aggravate the difficul- 
ties in the way of its attainment. We not only 
neglect, we absolutely prevent proper habi- 
tations for the labouring poor.” And yet 
* selfishness, even more than philanthropy, is 
concerned in the question. Self-interest im- 
pels us to see that, if possible, the people 
about us shall not live in the burrows of ver- 
min, or the lairs of wild beasts; that we shall 
not be surrounded with the stills of malaria, 
and the nests of typhus; and that the spread- 


‘ing rot of the great human flock shall be 


sash window on each side,—town houses in mi- | 


niature—such as it delights bricklayers and 
carpenters now-a-days to build. 


These neat modern ‘tenements,’ made to 
let (tenements, I say, for cottage is too vulgar 
a name), would never give a poet the heart- 
ache, except to think that they were ever built 
at all. And though, no doubt, in those 
thatched and woodbined huts,—those ‘ cots 
beside the hill,’—that poets have professed to 
covet, and been proud to sing of, there will 
often be found a merely outside show, with 
little real comfort within ; yet itis by no means 
necessarily true, as utilitarians of the present 
day seem to think, that comfort and conve- 
nience are in the inverse proportion to the 
picturesqueness of the dwelling, and that the 
uglier it is on the outside, the more likely it is 
to be comfortable within.” 


Lord Ashley has written an able and 
important letter to the Times, calling on the 
public to second the endeavours of those who 
have latterly been engaged in the no less profit- 
able than philanthropic establishment of im- 
proved dwellings and baths and washhouses 
for the people. The present moment, as his 
Lordship remarks, is a singularly favourable 
one for such an effort, and henceforward, it is 
be hoped, such provisions may form an in- 
cipient, if not a realized portion of our normal 
state, and an inseparable and extensive item of 
our parochial system. One remarkable, though 
natural and reasonable result of the provision of 
cleanly, ventilated, and, in every way, improved 
dwellings for the working-classes, such as 
those of the Metropolitan Society, of which 
his Lordship is so active and important a 
member, has been, that not a single case of 
cholera has occurred among those inhabiting 
these dwellings. The Times, in allusion to this 





fact, draws an instructive contrast between | 
those “two great and signal cases of inter- | 


ference with the state of the dwellings of the 
poorer classes,—one sweeping, inconsiderate, 
and tyrannical,” viz., that of the Parliament at 
Church-lane, whereby the state of the miserable 
inhabitants has been made tenfold worse than 
ever,—* the other, gentle, prudent, and kind,” 
namely, that of Lord Ashley and his coadju- 
tors, at the Metropolitan Buildings in Saint 
Pancras parish, and other model dwellings. 
The population in Church-lane is about the 
same as that in the Metropolitan Buildings; 
but the former, always sickly, have been deci- 
mated by cholera alone during the season just 
past. “We are sorry to say,” adds the 
Times, “that this metropolis presents many 
other contrasts equally painful and equally 
significant. Our improvements are in every 
direction except that which is the most im- 
portant of all, and which affects the broad 
basis of society. We enlarge and rebuild 
churches, exchanges, streets of mansions, 
shops, and warehouses; we occupy the spare 
space of the metropolis with docks and with 
railways; the one thing most needful we not 





checked in its beginning.” 

This requisite amendment, indeed, is, in no 
sense, a subject for mere charitable contribu- 
tion or display ; it is simply a profitable money 
speculation, based on the establishment of im- 
proved health to the public at large, and even 
to the speculators themselves as well. 

We intended to refer to a description of 
proposed plans of houses for the very poor 
labouring classes, by Robert Netherway, an 
intelligent clerk of works; and to a paper on 
improved buildings for the middle classes, by 
Mr. W. Young, but our present space is ex- 
hausted, and we must seek another oppor- 
tunity to do so. 





RESPONSIBILITIES AND RIGHTS OF 
ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


HOW THEY MANAGE THESE MATTERS IN FRANCE,* 


We come now to treat, fifthly,—‘‘ Of 
builders who work without architects.” 

The responsibilitie of the builders in this case 
clearly result from what has been stated before. 
He becomes immediately responsible to the 
proprietor for all the defects of the building, of 
whatsoever nature they may be. He guarantees 
the solidity of the work for ten years against 
any defects of the soil, any deviations from the 
laws of art, or any infractions of the municipal 
or other regulations. 

Neither in this case, nor any other, can he 
allege as a justification that the workmen he 
employed were not sufficiently skilful, or that 
they acted with ill-will towards him, purposely 
to spoil the work. By the art. 1797, he is re- 
sponsible for their acts, but he has a remedy 
against them. It is, therefore, his place only 
to employ such as are fit and proper to execute 
the works. 

Sixthly.— Of the position of the workmen 
who either work for, or independently of, the 
builder.” 

When the workmen are in the immediate 
employ of the builder, it is to him only that 
they are responsible. The proprietor has no 
right to give the slightest order of any kind or 
description so ever, even relating to the work 
in hand, nor has he any recourse against the 
workmen, as their agreement is simply with the 
builder. The architect, also, has no right to 
issue any instruction to the workmen; all his 
orders must be addressed either to the builder 
or to his representative. The responsibility of 
the builder thus remains entire both to the 
proprietor and the architect. 

The workmen are responsible for the full 
employment of their time, and for any con- 
sequences which might result from their 
neglecting their work through idleness or 
negligence. They are bound to execute their 
tasks according to the rules of art. Should 
they spoil any materials from a neglect of 
these, they are legally responsible to their em- 
ployers in a pecuniary manner, They are 
bound also not to commit any fraud in the 
execution of their works; such fraud making 
them, also, pecuniarily responsible to their 
employers. No distinction is made between 
workmen employed on piece-work or upon 
day-work, for both are hiring of services, and 
they only differ in the mode of the appreciation 
of the value of the remuneration. Such are 
the legal responsibilities of workmen; but as 
they are usually too poor for any pecuniary 
action to lie against them with effect, in reality 
the only remedy a master has, unless in cases 
of extreme malevolence, is to discharge them, 
and sometimes to retain the wages. 


* See page 508, ante, 
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The workmen are not supposed to know the 
laws of scientific construction, and are there. 
fore in nowise responsible to the builder for 
the solidity of the work they execute under his 
orders. Nor are they responsible for any infrac. 
tion of the laws of neighbourhood, nor of the 
municipalities. ‘They are supposed only to 
hire their labour to the builder, who is bound 
to see that it be employed in conformity with 
the legal requirements. 

Inasmuch as the builder is the only person 
responsible towards the proprietor, and as the 
latter has no control over the workmen, they 
have no claim upon him for the amount of 
their wages. The proprietor only has to deal 
with the builder, and has nothing to do with 
the arrangements the latter may make with his 
men. He cannot, therefore, refuse to pay the 
builder, on the pretext that the workmen em- 
ployed on the work have not been paid their 
wages. But they have the tight to lay an 
opposition against the payment of any money 
that may remain due, which sum is to be dis. 
tributed pro ratd amongst the men, according 
to their wages. They can, however, only claim 
the balance which may be due to the builder at 
the moment of bringing their action, those 
being the express terms of the article 179s 
of the Code Civil. 

When the workmen treat immediately with 
the proprietor, their responsibilities vary with 
the conditions under which they treat. If as 
simply day-labourers, they do not contract any 
others than those they labour under when in 
the employ of the builder; namely, to devote 
the whole of their time, and to employ such 
skill as can reasonably be demanded of them. 
But if they undertake piece-work in such a 
manner as to place themselves in the position 
of contractors, then they are bound to guaran- 
tee the work for ten years. If the work be 
subdivided so that the masonry, the carpentry, 
&c., be intrusted to different parties, then, of 
course, the responsibility of each is merely 
confined to his own especial trade; a defect in 
any other does not involve him in any manner 
soever. The obligations are, of course, the 
same if an architect be employed. 

In all these cases it is evident that the inten- 
tion of the legislators was to insure a faithful 
discharge of an equitable contract between the 
several parties. ‘Io render it obligatory, it 
must, therefore, be founded upon a reasonable 
consideration. If the price fixed be either too 
high or too low, the contract ceases to be a 
contract for services, and becomes, what is 
called, a contract of beneficence, subject to the 
laws which regulate such transactions. Minors, 
or parties under legal impossibility of contract- 
ing engagements, cannot enter into any of this 
nature, as a natural consequence of their posi- 
tion. 

The work must be specified ; but no neces- 
sity exists for doing so in all its details. If the 
price be not settled beforehand, it is presumed 
that a tacit understanding exists by which the 
work is to be valued, and paid for, at the usual 
price, upon completion. The same remark 
holds good also as to the payment of archi- 
tects, surveyors, or others. In all cases where 
it is not specifically fixed by agreement, the 
usage of the locality decides the amount. No 
definite form, as was said before, is necessary 
to legalize such contracts. They may be made 
verbally as well as in writing. ‘The advantage 
possessed by the latter is simply that they 
are more easily proved in court. 

If the delay be not fixed in the contract, the 
proprietor can apply to the tribunal to have 
one fixed judicially; and in case the builder 
does not conform to this, he becomes respons!- 
ble for any loss which may ensue, or any extra 
price the proprietor may have to pay upon 
employing another builder to complete the 
work, 

The guarantee of the builder and of the 
architect also has been named above as extend- 
ing over ten years from the reception of the 
work. But even after the ten years have 
expired, the respective parties are liable to aa 
action in case a fraud be discovered, which 
action may be commenced at any time within 
thirty years from its discovery: after thirty 
years, prescription covers it, and the several 
pene are discharged from their guarantee ; 

ut it is to be observed that the thirty years 
only begin to run from the date of the proprie- 
tor’s becoming aware of the existence of the 
fraud, 
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The obligations of the proprietor are simply 
confined to the payment of the money, either 
upon the completion of the works or at the 
epochs specifically agreed upon. If any 
alterations in the work contracted for be made 
with the consent of the proprietor, he is equally 
bound to pay for them; but it is advisable 
that the builder do not commence any such 
extra works without previously receiving writ- 
ten instructions. 

It is not allowed to alter the conditions of 
price which may have been agreed upon 
between the parties, upon the pretence that 
an augmentation has taken place either in the 
rate of wages or the value of materials subse- 
quently to the conclusion of the bargain. So 
many lawsuits had been commenced upon 
that ground, that a special article, No. 1793, 
was introduced into the Code Civil, to guard 
against any future litigation upon the subject. 
The same article also states that no augmenta- 
tion can be claimed for extra works unless 
they be ordered as such, and in writing. 
Works to be measured and paid for after com- | 
pletion are regulated, as to the fixing of prices 
at least, by their value at the time of measure- | 
ment. 

The proprietor is also bound to procure the 
builder proper access to the works, and to 
fulfil all .the legal observances necessary to 
obtain the authorization to commence their 
execution ; such as the settling of the “ aligne- 
ment,” or the front line upon the street, or 
any other formalities imposed by the munici- 
pality before commencing the works. 

Any risk attached to the works during their 
execution falls to the charge of the builder, or 
of the proprietor, according to the conditions | 
of the bargain. Thus, if the builder agree to 
deliver a construction of any kind, and to | 
furnish all labour and materials, the loss is 
his in case of fire, flood, lightning, or armed | 
violence. If he only furnish labour, he loses 
that portion which has not been received and | 
paid for. In both cascs it is assumed that he | 
has no claim until delivery has taken place, 
and this is proved either by the reception of 
the building or the payment of the labour 
already executed. The article 1788 says dis- 
tinctly, that if the things to be delivered perish 
by any accident before the completion of the 
delivery, the loss is to be at the charge of the 
workman, if it be he who furnish the mate- 
rials, unless the party contracting with him 
have been legally summoned to proceed to 
the reception. Article 1790 says, that ifthe work 
executed upon materials furnished by the other 
party fail from defect of materials, the workman 
can claim to be paid for his labour. Article 
1791 provides, that if the work be executed by 
the piece, the workman or even the builder 
can claim to have it measured as it proceeds, 
As soon as each portion is measured it is con- 
sidered received, and ceases to be at the risk 
of the contractor, the builder, or workman. 

By article 1794 the proprietor can annul 
the whole bargain at his own discretion, upon 
reimbursing all previous expenses, paying for 
the works executed, and compensating for the 
profit the builder was authorized to expect 
upon the completion of his contract. 

Having premised thus much upon the spirit 
of the French legislation, we proceed to give a 
translation of the text of the Civil Code im- 
mediately bearing upon the question of the 
rights and duties of architects and builders. 


Book 3, Tir.e 8, Cuap. 3, Sect. 3. 
** Of Estimates and Contracts,” 


Art. 1787. When any person charges another 
to execute a work, it may be agreed either that 
he furnish his labour or industry, or that he 
furnish at the same time the materials. 

1788. If, in the case of the workman fur- 
nishing the materials, the thing, or work (“la 
chose’’) fail or perish, in whatsoever manner 
it may be, before delivery, the loss falls upon 
the workman, unless the employer had been 
legally summoned (mis en demeure) to receive it. 

1789. If in the case of the workman’s only 
furnishing his labour, or industry, the thing 
perish, he is only responsible for his own 
fault. 

1790. If, in the case of the preceding article, 
the thing fail, even though without any fault 
on the part of the workman, before the work 
were received, and without the employers 
having been legally summoned to receive it, 








the workman cannot claim any wages, unless 


the work were lost by a defect of the mate- 
rials. 


1791. If the work be of many pieces or | 


kinds, or such as can be measured, the verifi- 
cation can be made partially : it is supposed to 
be made for all the parts paid for, if the 
employer pay the workman in proportion to 
the work executed. 

1792. If the edifice constructed for a deter- 
mined price fail, in part, or gy from any 
defect of construction, even by a defect of the 
soil, the architects and contractors are respon- 
sible for ten years. 

1793. When an architect or a builder has 
undertaken to execute a construction for a 
fixed sum, upon a plan settled and agreed with 
the proprietor of the soil, he cannot demand 
any augmentation of price, either under pre- 
tence of an augmentation in the value of labour 


or of materials, or under that of changes or | 


additions to the plans, unless these changes or 
additions be authorised by the proprietor, in 
writing, and the price be agreed upon with 
him. 


1794. The employer, by his own will, may | 


set aside a contract, although the work be 


| commenced, on the condition of reimbursing 


the contractor for all his preliminary expenses, 
of paying for all the works, and all that he 
might gain by the completion of the contract. 

1795. The contract for the hire of services 
is dissolved by the death of the workman, the 
architect, or the builder. 

1796. But the proprietor is bound to pay, 
in proportion to the price agreed upon, to their 
heirs, administrators, &c., the value of the 
works done, and of the materials prepared, on 
the supposition only that these works and 
materials are useful to him. 

1797. The contractor is responsible for the 
conduct of all whom he employs. 

1798. ‘The masons, carpenters, and other 
workmen who are employed in the erection of 
a building, or of any other works executed by 
contract, can only establish a claim against the 


| proprietor for the sum which he may owe to 
the contractor at the moment of commencing | 


their action. 

1799. The masons, carpenters, smiths, and 
other workmen, who execute contracts without 
any intermediary party, are bound by the rules 
prescribed in the present section: they become 
contractors for the part they undertake. 

2110. The architects, contractors, or work- 
men employed upon building or repairing 
houses, canals, or other works, and those 
who, in order to pay and reimburse them, have 
lent money to the proprietor, in case the 
due employ of this money be proved, are 
entitled, on registering—1st. The proces verbal 
which authenticates the state of the premises 
or places—2nd. The proces verbal of recep- 
tion—to have their claims considered as first 
mortgagers, to the exclusion of any other 
claimants but those provided by law. 

2270. After ten years, the architect and 
builder are exonerated from the responsibility 
attached to the main works (gros ouvrages) 
which they have directed. 

Book 2, TiTLE 2, CuHap. 6. 

Art. 159. On taxing costs there shall be 
allowed to Experts (referees ?) for every vacation 
of three hours, when they operate in the 
localities where they reside, or within 2 
myriametres (124 miles) as follows :— ; 

In the department of the Seine, for archi- 
tects, or other artists, 8 francs (6s. 4d. 
English). 

In the other departments, 6 francs (or 
4s. 94d. nearly). 

160. Beyond 2 myriamétres, the travelling 
allowance per distance of 6 miles, 1] myria- 
metre, is, for the Paris architects, 6 francs; for 
those of the country, 4 fr. 50c. 

161. During their residence, they are, more- 
over, allowed, on the condition of making four 
vacations per day, as follows :—The architects 
from Paris, 32 francs (or 25s. 1d.); those of 
the departments, 24 francs (or 19s. nearly). 

General Observations.—As may in all pro- 
bability strike the reader, the intention of the 
framers of the French code was to protect the 
interests of the proprietor in every possible 
manner, and certainly the tendency of the 
legislation is very partial in his favour. It is 
also subject to the reproach which may be ad- 
dressed to all the codes based upon the old 
Roman law; firstly, of precising over much 





the duties of the inferiors; secondly, of treat- 
ing every man of business too much in the 
light of a cheat; of taking too many precau- 
tions against his becoming so; and, by the 
same rule, suggesting too many modes of de- 
ceiving. Our own common law is more lax; 
but it trusts to the good faith of the respective 
parties, and by so doing calls into play the 
quality it supposes. The tendency of the 
French law is just the reverse. 

Much good, however, results in practice 
from the fact of the architect being made re- 
sponsible for the durability of his works. We 
rarely hear in France of the fall of important 





| buildings in consequence of their ignorance, 
| or the employment of bad materials. Public 
| opinion is also far more severe in that country 
| than with us, when such instances occur. 
| Navier, perhaps the first mathematician 
who ever practised as an engineer, is reported 
| to have destroyed himself, because his suspen- 
| sion bridge of “les Invalides” fell into the 
| Seine. The engineer of the Central Railway, 
| who executed the bridge over the Loire, which 
sank during the execution, and afterwards fell 
| down during the floods of 1847, was obliged 
| to retire into private life; whilst English en- 
| gineers allow bridges and viaducts to tumble 
| down, and no notice is taken of it. Indeed, as 
| long as the decision as to who are the parties 
| to be blamed in these cases is left to juries, 
composed of the first twelve people who come 
to hand, such must ever be the case. We 
require some competent authorities to decide 
in these instances; and then our common 
sense would not be insulted by the fact of the 
fall of a viaduct being attributed to the 
washing out of the mortar in the arch joints, 
or to an unequal loading of the arches by the 
spreading of ballast in an irregular manner. 
In the first place, hydraulic mortar should 
have been used; in the second, a viaduct 
which could not resist an extra quantity of 
/ ballast is not fit for locomotive traffic. 

| It is true that the constant sense of re- 
| sponsibility is likely to restrain the adoption of 
| new principles; but it is certainly likely to 
prevent architects or engineers from running 
unjustifiable risks. 

The code is silent upon the subject of the 
architect’s retribution. There are certain 
works which would be egregiously underpaid 
at 5 per cent. on the cost, whilst others would 
be as much overpaid at the same rate. 
Custom then decides, and the tribunals refer 
the enunciation of what is the custom to pro- 
fessional men, independent of both parties, 
named “ experts,” for the particular case. 

As far as regards public buildings, the sys- 
tem of not paying a commission, but a fixed 
salary, is open to discussion. Certain it is, in 
the first place, that it puts a stop to un- 
dignified squabbles for money, which in no 
case can raise the reputation of an artist. 
From some cause (it cannot be this) the 
French government buildings are more pro- 
foundly studied than with us. The greater 
part of what is done in London and throughout 
England, shows that architecture is here more 
a trade than an art. There is a want of con- 
scientious study, such as is to be met with in 
the best buildings erected by the municipal 
architects of Paris. Any person who will ex- 
amine the details of the Madeleine, N. D. de 
Lorette, St. Vincent de Paul, must confess— 
even without agreeing with the taste in which 
they are conceived—that they exhibit traces of 

study and careful execution such as are unknown 

| tous. We certainly dare more. We do the 
most wondrous works in the world; but we 
do not put the requisite amount of taste in 
them. 














A Use ror A BaLtoon.—Lieut. Gale, the 
aeronaut, suggests that a balloon might be 
usefully employed in the search for Sir John 
Franklin. At an altitude of two miles he says 
a panorama of 1,200 miles would be placed 
within observation. — An American paper 
speaks of a large flying machine now being 
made in that country. ‘The canvass is all 
ready, and is about 80 yards in length and 50 
in diameter. It is to be propelled by two 
oscillating five-horse power engines, which are 
already provided and secured in the car. They 
occupy a very small space and are well made ; 
they are to propel the huge gaseous monster, 
by fan wheels, we believe.” 
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ST. NICOLAI KIRCHE, HAMBURG. 


FATAL ACCIDENT TO THE CLERK OF THE WORKS, 





Our readers are probably aware that the 
church of St. Nicholas, being one of the three 
churches either wholly or partially destroyed 
by the great fire of Hamburg in 1842, is now 
being rebuilt on a scale both of dimension and 
decoration, nearly equalling many of the ancient 
cathedrals. The work, like its ancient pre- 
decessors, proceeds slowly and fn sig as 
funds permit, but the eastern portions have 





now attained nearly to the full elevation of the 
aisles. The work, though under the direction 
of an English architect, Mr. Scott, is carried | 
out exclusively by German contractors and 
workmen, and has been superintended from 
its commencement by Mr. Mortimer, an excel- | 
lent and talented English clerk of the works, | 
who had been in Mr. Scott’s employ for 
about twelve years, and is stated by him | 
to have been decidedly the most efficient and | 
trustworthy superintendent he has ever had | 
under him. Mr. 


Mortimer’s attention to | 
the work in question has been as zealous | 
and unremitted as his duties were difficult 
and arduous. Being a man of limited edu- 
cation, though of unusual natural talent, it 
was no easy task to be intrusted with the entire 
direction of contractors and workmen whose 
language he did not understand, yet he suc- 
ceeded from the first in superintending the 
work as perfectly and efficiently as if it had 
been in his native country. When to this is 
added the extreme difficulty attendant on the 
construction of foundations at Hamburg— 
where excavations have to be made to a depth 
of 25 to 27 feet, of which the last 8 or 10 feet 
are below the level of the tide, and have to be 
pumped by steam power,—and also the elabo- 
rate nature of the architecture, and the circum- 
stance of most of the workmen employed 
having never before been engaged on a work 
of this kind, it will be seen that his duties 
were very different from those ordinarily ex- 
pected of aclerk of the works. Mr. Morti- 
mer’s uniform practice was to be on the 
ground the whole time when the men were at 
work (which in summer was from five in the 
morning till eight at night), excepting only 
when he had to make journeys to stone quar- 
ries or brick fields, which lie at great distances 
from Hamburg. But his duties did not end 
with the working hours of the men, for after 
their works were over his recommenced, and 
he continued preparing his working drawings 
often till midnight. The number of large and 
most elaborate working drawings he had pre- 
pared for this building alone amounted to 
several hundreds, showing the work with a 
minuteness which is not required by builders 
in this country, for it was one of his rules 
never to place the drawings received from the 
architect in the hands of the workmen, but to 
keep them as documents for his own reference, 
and to work them out afresh himself, both to 
insure his own perfect acquaintance with them, 
and that any error which might have crept into 
them might be detected before the work was 
commenced. When remonstrated with by his 
employer for giving himself this unusual 
amount of labour, he would say, —“ Your 
drawings may be correct, Sir, but I do not | 
know whether they are so till I have worked 
them out for myself.’ It may readily be 
judged from this, that the same principle 
would apply with double force to those placed 
under him. Not a brick ora stone wrongly 
laid or worked would escape him; indeed, on 
one occasion the workmen, unused to such 








vigilant superintendence, made a formal appli- | 


cation against it to the Government autho- 
rities, as being inconsistent with the laws of 
their ancient building guilds. 

Mr. Mortimer, during the last few years of his 
life, added to his professional qualifications the 


unhappily less usual qualification of being | 
an earnestly religious character. He had for- | 
merly been as careless on such subjects as too | 


many of us are; but having hada very dan- 


gerous attack of illness shortly after his going | recorded as an example to those to whom 


similar duties are committed. 


to Hamburg, during which he was very kindly 
attended by the excellent English chaplain, the 
Rev. Mr. Stirling, he was ever after a con- 
sistent Christian. 
an example worthy of imitation, that though 
his duties, both necessary and self-imposed, 
were heavier and also better attended to than 
18 common with persons in his position, and 


| feared it would not be so to him, and men- 


It may be mentioned, as | 


though in summer he was usually on the works 


at five o’clock in the morning, he never left 
his lodgings without having first gone through 
the litany or some other part of the church 
service, and reading some not very scanty 
portion of the Bible. He said that had it not 
been for the support he felt from attention to 
religious duties, he could not hold up against 
the harassing nature of his labours. 

It is stated in the Hamburg papers, and 
gathered from elsewhere, that on the morning 
of the 22nd ult. he entertained, from several 
apparently trivial circumstances, a strong pre- 
sentiment of his approaching end; and when 
the foreman bid him “ good day,” he said he 


tioned some circumstances which produced 
such an impression, and later in the day he 
mentioned some others which confirmed the 
conviction that something would happen to 
him on that day. However this may be, it 
appears that in the afternoon of that day, while 
examining one of the springers of the groining 
which was inaccurately worked, he stepped 
hastily down from a higher to a somewhat 
lower scaffolding, when the board on which he 
lighted snapped, and he was precipitated nearly 
50 feet into the crypt of the church, and killed 
on the spot. The templet which fitted to the 
stone he is supposed to have been examining 
was found beside him; while the slightly in- 
accurate stone above clearly showed that he 
had not suffered his presentiments to relax his 
vigilance in the exercise of his duties. 

The respect he had won from all who knew 
him caused the deepest feeling for his untimely 
end. The committee for the church, as a last 
tribute of respect and gratitude, gave him such 
a funeral as is usual among their most distin- 
guished citizens. All the members of the 
committee attended in person, as did all the 
clergy of the church, the contractors, foremen, 
and many others, while crowds followed on 
foot. The workmen wished to attend en 
masse, but were advised not to do so on ac- 
count of the jealousy of the Prussian military 
at any large concourse of people. The latter, 
however, showed their sympathy by suspend- 
ing their exercises, in which they were engaged 
near the cemetery, while the funeral service 
was performed. 


Above the hearse, on a pointed arched 
canopy was hunga silvered shield, containing 
the name, age, &c., of the deceased. The 
masonic badges (the compasses, level, &c.) and 
a black crown of foliage were laid upon the 
coffin, with the inscription, “ Henry Green 
Mortimer, of Witham, Essex, England, born 
Apr. 10, 1810, died Sept. 22nd, 1849.” 


— ee) 


NEWS OF THE HOUSES OF PAR. 
LIAMENT. 

Mr. Herperr has completed his fresco 
from “ Lear,” in the Upper Waiting Hall, oy 
“Hall of Poets,” as it is to be termed, the 
eight available panels which it affords being 
appropriated to the illustration of Chaucer 
Spenser, Milton, Shakspeare, Dryden, Pope, 
Byron, and Scott. That of Milton was given 
to Mr. Horsley, that of Chaucer to Mr. Cope 
and both are finished. Mr. John Tenniel has 
Dryden, and is now proceeding on the wall, 
The artists for the remainder are not yet 
named, so far as we know. Mr. Tenniel’s 
subject is the St. Cecilia, the clever original 
drawing for which was lithographed by the 
Art-Union of London: copies were distributed 
as prizes. The artist has altered the compo. 
sition of the foreground by the introduction of 
a reclining child on the left hand side, and the 
substitution of a young knight in armour for 
the old man on the right hand side. Mr, 
Tenniel is one of the rising artists of the day; 
he has nothing to do to command success but 
think and work hard. 

Of Mr. Herbert’s fresco we must speak in 
warm terms; it is a noble work, full of power 
and beauty,—an evidence as well of per- 
severance and determination to overcome diffi- 
culties as of artistic skill. The subject was 
exhibited by Mr. Herbert last year, at the 
Royal Academy, in oil. Lear is on his throne 
(of Byzantine workmanship sparkling with 
mosaics and gilding), the elder sisters are on 
their knees, to the left, and Cordelia, having 
refused to “ heave her heart into her mouth,” 
stands meekly on the right. The exact words 
illustrated we will take to be Lear’s ex- 
pression— 

‘¢ So young and so untender ? 
Cordelia. So young, my lord, and true. 
Lear. Let it be so—Thy truth, then, be thy 
dower: 
For, by the sacred radiance of the sun, 
The mysteries of Hecate, and the night ; 
* * * * s 
Here I disclaim all my paternal care, 
Propinquity, and property of blood, 
And as a stranger to my heart and me 
Hold thee, from this, for ever 
* “ * * . 
The sway, 
Revenue, execution of the rest 
Beloved sons, be yours ; which to confirm, 
This coronet part between you.”’ 


The countenance of Cordelia is one of 
singular sweetness. 


The artist resolved, on commencing the 
work, that the whole of the picture should be 





The English service was read by the Rev. 
Mr. Stirling, the chaplain, after which a funeral | 


positively in fresco,—i. e., not made out or rec- 
tified in tempera; and to effect this the whole 


oration was pronounced by the Rev. Dr, | Picture has been executed three times over, 


Strauch, the chief incumbent of St. Nicholas’s 
Church, in which he spoke feelingly of the | 
merits of the deceased, both in a professional 
and a Christian point of view. 


About sixty of the workmen afterwards, 
according to the picturesque and expressive | 
custom of the country, went to the grave, and | 
deposited upon it a rich and costly garland of | 
evergreens and silk, on which was the following 
inscription :— 

‘* MORTIMER, 
ihrem Baumeister : 
cie Traurenden Steinhauer 
des St. Nicolai Kirchenbaues.’’ 


| “To Mortimer, their master-builder, from 
_the sorrowing stonemasons of St. Nicholas’s 
Church.” 

We have inserted the above particulars at 
length, from a feeling that while such obituaries 
| are usually accorded to persons of higher sta- 
| tions, itis hardly just to deny them to those 


amount of talent, zeal, and uncompromising 
devotion to their duties equally deserving of 
| commemoration, and that the qualifications 


| and conduct of the party thus suddenly cut off 
_in the prime of his days, are worthy of being 





_ Gatvanizep Iron Company.—Accord- 
ing to the Mining Journal, this company is to 


be wound up, The paper mentioned attributes 


the failure to want of knowledge on the pert of 
the management. 


part after part being cut out and replastered, 
and cut out again before a result could be ob- 
tained satisfactory to the artist. We may add 
that the picture is lighted from a window at 


‘the side high up, and that the shadows are 
| arranged to suit this. 


In completing the decoration of the 
ceiling and walls of the hall, it will be neces- 


| sary to have reference to the frescoes, or their 


effect may be considerably interfered with. 
Looking in at the House of Lords, we saw 
Mr. Maclise hard at work, perched up in 
the far distant recess, wherein he has nearly 
finished the Spirit of Chivalry. ‘The House of 
Commons is so near to completion, that if it 
were desired, it might be made ready in time 


| who in humbler positions have evinced an | 


for the coming session. The whole of the 
woodwork here, panelled ceiling, galleries, 
wall panellings, are of polished oak, without 
| colour or gilding, contrasting strikingly with 
| the profuse decoration of the House of Lords. 
|'I'he Commons’ lobby and libraries are also 
very nearly ready for use. . 
Some time since we took occasion to mention 
that the piles which formed the coffer-dam 
in front of the terrace were being drawn, and 
we pointed out the impolicy of the proceecing 
and the danger which attended it. We are 
glad, therefore, to find that this course has 
been abandoned, and that the piles are now 





| being cut off close to the surface of the 
| ground, so as not to disturb the bottom. 


The question between Mr. Barry and the 
Government is still open, but we undersia® 
there is every willingness on the part of the 





latter to meet it liberally. 
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INAUGURATION OF THE LONDON COAL 
EXCHANGE. 

On Tuesday last crowds filled the streets 
in the neighbourhood of the Thames, ob- 
structed the bridges, and lined the river, to 
see her Majesty and Prince Albert pass along 
* the silent highway,” to open the new edifice 
which has been erected in Thames-street for the 
purposes of the coasting trade. ‘he Queen 
was unable to be present, but her illustrious 
consort brought the Prince of Wales and the 
Princess Royal. Many, many thousands of 
people were out, so fond of sights and so loyal 
are we English; and every where such a recep- 
tion was given as must have delighted those for 
whom the sweet voices were raised. The build- 





ing we have already described and illustrated, | 


both externally and internally; and we have 
commended its architect for the invention, 
novel applications, and suggestive decora- 
tions which it displays. 

“ To mect the demands of a rapid extension 
in the great element of British commerce—the 
coasting trade, the nursery of seamen and of 
our commercial marine,”’ said the Recorder, in 
his address to the Prince, “this capacious 
building, the Coal Exchange, chiefly con- 
structed of iron, at once light and durable, has 
been erected. When with the purposes of this 
Exchange are associated the creation and in- 
crease of commerce and manufactures, and the 
naval superiority of this kingdom,—when the 
essential article of coal ministers by appliances 
innumerable to the wants and prosperity of 
millions, illuminates our houses, streets, and 
manufactories,—when every metal at the forge 
is obedient to the fire it feeds, whilst it com- 
mands as its agent and its instrument the 
mighty power of steam,—ti became the wisdom, 
and accorded with the enlightened beneficence 
of her Majesty the Queen, to regard this edifice 
with the favout and consideration ever gra- 
ciously extended by her Majesty to objects of 
national importance.”’* 

It is not ouf purpose to describe the cere- 
mony; to speak of the glittering multitude 
which filled the Exchange and its galleries, 
clad in robes ahd uniforms of every hue; the 
profuse hospitality of the corporation ; how that 
Mr. Bunning, when presented to the Prince, 
was justly cheered ; and how Sir James Duke, 
Knight, the Lord Mayor, is to be created a 
baronet. We have but to record the event and 
its most brilliant accomplishment, adding, how- 
ever, a note of the curious circumstance (forced 
on us by two strong letters on the subject), 
that the coal factors had nothing to do with 
the ceremony, and scarcely obtained the means 
of being present. 

We congratulate Mr. Bunning on 4 fortunate 
concurresice of circumstances, which will serve 
to connect his name lastingly with the city of 
London.j 





BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 


Avr the opening meeting, held Friday, Oct. 
26th, Mr. Pettigrew, treasurer, presided, and 
after briefly congratulating the members on 
the resumption of the public meetings, read a 
paper from the president, Lord Albert Denison, 
detailing the opening and contents of two bar- 
rows, in the neighbourhood of Scarborough. 
The first, called Way Hagg, was opened in the 
autumn of 1848; its diameter was 36 yards, 
and depth 8 feet, with a slight depression on 
the top. The cutting was commenced on the 
north side; and at about 18 inches from the 
surface and 4 feet from the top (on the slope) 
was discovered a small urn containing wood 
ashes. Eight or ten feet nearer the centre four 
stones were discovered, one having three holes 
of unequal size worked on its surface, another 
five holes, a third four holes, and the fourth 
thirteen holes. These stones varied in length 
from 33 to 16 inches. Upon removing these, 
an urn 15 inches in height was exposed to 
view, standing upon two large stones, and 
containing calcined bones, flint arrow-heads, 





* The increase which has taken place in the coal trade is 
extraordinary. We are told that in 1705 about 600 ships 
sufficed in the supply and demand of London, and that in 
1805, 4,856 cargoes were required, containing about 1,350,000 
tons; while last year (1818), 2,717 ships made 12,267 
voyages, and conveyed 3,418,340 tons ! 

t+ In the previous week the foundation of the new 
Billingsgate Market (under the same architect) was laid. It 
includes an architectural frontage of 172 feet (we are told), 
ar a from the Custom House quay to Nicholson’s 

arf, 





bone pins, and the bones of a small animal 
which had been burnt with the body. The 
second, Ravenhill tumulus, was opened 21st 
August, 1849, and was 42 feet in diameter and 
8 feet deep. The cutting was made on the 
south side. After removing the sandy earth 
on the surface, a wall of large stones was cut 
through. Two stones, one with five holes and 
the other two, were discovered, and imme- 
diately afterward an urn 6% inches high. A 
little to the left of this was found a small 
vessel embedded in wood ashes, ealcined 
bones, and earth. 

Another investigation, on 3ist August, 
proved the stone wail to exist on the east side, 
and apparently encircling the whole mound. 
The paper was followed by some obsetvations 
from Messrs. Saull and Keet, on the stones 
with holes worked on their surface, and Dr. 
Bell remarked, that they resembled druidical 
stones, called in Germany porringer stones. 

Mr. Planché read an interesting paper on 
the “ Effigy of a Lady in Worcester Cathe- 
dral,” which had been alternately appropriated, 
to the wife of William Montacute, Earl of 
Salisbury, temp. Edward III. ; to a countess of 
Warren and Surrey ; to Andela, wife of John de 
Warren, a natural son of the sixth earl; and 
to Maude d’Evereux, the sister of Giffard, 
Bishop of Worcester. Mr. Planché disproved 
every one of these assertions, and suggested, 
that the effigy was that of Maude Longespee, 
titular countess of Salisbury, being Lady de 
Clifford, of Corfham, in her own right; who, 
according to the annals of Worcester, was 
buried in thecathedral in 1301,having been then 
removed from some other edifice, 18 years after 
her death. She was the grand-daughter of 
Llewllyn, Prince of Wales, and of King John, 
mother of Margaret de Lacy, countess of Lin- 
coln; and had to her second husband John, 
Lord Giffard, of Brimsfield, so that the mag- 
nificence of her monument was due to her 
rank, and its position, to her relationship by 
blood to King John, and by marriage to 
Bishop Giffard. 

Mr. Planché prefaced his paper by some 
strong and proper remarks on the devastation 
that had been committed in our cathedrals, by 
their former soi-disant conservators; and par- 
ticularly in that of Worcester, in which, with 
the exception of Prince Arthur’s monument, 
there was scarcely a medieval tomb or effigy 
that could be positively identified. 

Mr. Godwin, as an evidence that in early 
times they had treated the monuments of their 
progenitors as badly as had been done more 
recently, mentioned the discovery, a few weeks 
ago, of a carved monumental slab, of the thir- 
teenth century, under one of the buttresses of 
the north porch of Redcliffe church, for which 
it had been made to serve as a foundation.* 

Mr. White exhibited the rubbing of a brass 
from St. Michael’s Church, near St. Alban’s. 
The figures are those of a civilian and his wife, 
John and Maude Pecok. The rubbing was 
taken by the son of the clerk, during the few 
hours required to repair the flooring of a pew, 
and it was exhibited to shew, that this and other 
such societies are producing much good, by 
giving those engaged in our churches a taste 
for the antiquities contained in them, and a 
desire to preserve, and even illustrate such 
things when an opportunity offers. This brass 
is now removed from sight by the new floor- 
ing.—Mr. Waller said, he believed he had a 
rubbing of the inscription only. He considered 
the brass early and interesting, and one he had 
long wished to see.—Mr. H. W. Rolfe exhi- 
bited rubbings of brasses in the church of 
Boughton Malherb, in Kent, belonging to the 
family of Wotton; and Mr. Planché exhibited 
a cast of the seal of John-de-Scott, Earl of 
Chester. 








EntTHustasm.—We are told that the infant 
daughter of a gentleman employed at the 
works of the Britannia-bridge was taken to 
the Britannia rock, the other day, in the 
middle of the straits, where she was christened 
Britannia Ani Stephenson, in compliment of 
the bridge and the engineer. We remember a 
worthy builder, who, having erected a chain- 
bridge some ten years ago, with similar feel- 
ing, but less tact, christened his little daughter 
Suspension Maria. hee 
a. The slab ‘shows a cross occupying the centre, with two 
sculptured heads projecting from the plain face of the stone, 
one over each arm of the cross. 





CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 

Tue foundation stone of the new chapel of 
the Wesleyans at Southampton was !aid in 
East-street, on Wednesday in last week, by the 
Mayor, accompanied to the site by a large pro- 
portion of the Town Council and bailiffs—but 
not in robes of office as was intended, that 
being an infraction of the old statute there- 
anent :—at least it was held by the counsel 
applied to (Mr. Barstow), that “ in strictness 
the letter of the law would be violated,” al- 
though the main object was the mere laying of 
a stone, and not public worship, that being 
in this case but an accessary. The architect 
is Mr. James Wilson. His design is in the 
Gothic manner. There will be a centre window 
over the door-way, flanked by two towers and 
pinnacles, and two side windows, with but- 
tresses and pinnacles surmounting them at the 
extremities of the front. The area of the 
-hapel will be 45 feet by 72 feet in the clear, 
its superficial extent being 116 square feet 
more than any public room in the town. There 
will be 300 free sittings in the body of the 
chapel, and, in addition, a second gallery, 
which will contain 200. Underneath the chapel 
there will be a school-room capable of accom- 
modating 700 children. The cost of erection 
is estimated at 3,500/., or with site, &c., 5,300/. 
Of this the mayor has presented 400/., and 
Mr. W. Betts 700/.—deficiency still 2,000/. 
odd. We hope it will be better than one by the 
same architect in St. John’s-square, Clerken- 
well. The foundation stone of a Baptist 
chapel was laid in Wadham-street, Weston- 
super-Mare, on Tuesday week. It is in- 
tended to take down a portion of the parish 
church of Bremhill, Wilts, and rebuild the 
same, and also reseat the church. Dr. 
Warneford has placed in the hands of the 
bishop of the diocese of Gloucester and Bristol 
another 1,000/. to promote the building of par- 
sonage houses in benefices of small value at 
present without them. A little chapel has 
been built at the Bath united hospital, from a 
design supplied by Messrs. Manners and Gill. 
It is to be provided with hot air pipes, and 
will cost in all 340/. The church of St. Au- 
gustine, Bristol, has been re-opened after being 
some weeks under process of restoration. The 
side galleries have been removed and the seats 
re-arranged. The tradesmen employed were— 
Mr. C. Williams, Hanover- street, mason; 
Messrs. Naylor and Heaven, Park-row, paint- 
ers; and Mr. Martin, Orchard-street, car- 
penter.——The foundation stone of a Baptist 
chapel was to be laid at George’s-place, Leeds, 
on ist inst. The church of All Saints, 
Monkwearmouth, was consecrated on Tuesday 
week.——A tower, 76 feet high, with spire and 
vane, has recently been erected at Low-wood, 
Windermere, and a clock with two dials placed 
in it. We don’t exactly know, however, 
whether this comes properly under head of 
church building news: perhaps the church is 
expected to follow. During the relaying of 
the floor of the Abbey Church of Dunfermline, 
the workmen lately came upon two massive 
stone coffins lying side by side, and very near 
the spot where “ the rude awtare”’ of the ori- 
ginal abbey stood. The coffins were hollowed 
out of one single block each, with a circular 
space for the head. In one was found a body 
completely cased in leather: the other was full 
of dust. The leather casing was in excellent 
preservation, but the body within completely 
gone, scarcely a little bone left. The casing 
was found to have been carefully laced down 
the back and round the soles of the feet. 


























Braprorp Union CoMPETITION. — 
Wishing to compete for the new union work- 
house for the Bradford union, I applied for 
the plan and instructions to architects, which 
have been obligingly forwarded to me by the 
clerk. In the concluding clause is the follow- 
ing notice—‘*The guardians do not pledge 
themselves to employ the architect whose plans 
are preferred; but in case of his not being 
employed in the direction of the work, a pre- 
mium of 30/. will be given for the plans, 
which will be the property of the guardians.” 
Now, Sir, is not this as good as telling the 
successful competitor that however excellent 
his plan may be, the value placed upon the 
same is 30/., a sum far below the actual cost 
that must be incurred by each party who 
thinks of competing ?—T'ruTH AND Justice. 
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to have been excellent compared with what 
Howard himself had at Brest, as a prisoner 
during war with France. 


“When they were at length landed,’’ says Mr. 
Dixon, ‘*he was confined, with many other prisoners, 
in the castle of the town, in a dungeon, dark, damp, 
and filthy beyond description, where they were kept 
for several additional hours without nourishment. 
At last a leg of mutton was brought and thrown into 
the cell—as horseflesh is thrown into the dens of 
wild beasts—for the starving captives to scramble 
for, tear with their teeth, and devour as best they 
could. In this horrible dungeon, thus fed, they 
were detained for a week.’’ 


The world is eternally indebted to the Brest 
dungeon, as the turning point in the character 
and destiny of Howard, who, guided as it were 
by Providence, “with no distinct and definite 
object before him,’’ had thus gone abroad and 
| lived—an unwilling denizen—in the ‘wild 
beasts’ den’ devoted to a future reform of 





THE STRASBOURG RAILWAY STATION, 
PARIS. 

THE accompanying engraving represents 
the south elevation of the station lately erected 
in Paris for the railway to Strasbourg. It 
stands between the Rues du Faubourg St. 


| 
| 


Denis and du Faubourg St. Martin, being | 


bounded on the south by la Rue Neuve 
Chabrol. 

The Strasbourg line is one of those executed 
under the law of 1842. The State purchased 


the land, executed all the earthwork, bridges, | 


culverts, &c., to formation level, and is to 
build all the stations, shops, and offices. The 


PRISON REFORM. 
DIXON’S LIFE OF HOWARD.* 





THE cosmopolitan and revered name of 
Howard re-appears under the hand of the 
present author with fresh interest, and within 
limits so available to the impatient temper of 
the present generation, that many are now 
likely to realize some little knowledge of a 


man whose name has hitherto, it must be ad- | 


mitted, been much better known than his 
history. 
Mr. Dixon appears to have been for some 


years engaged in researches which naturally | 


led him to give close heed to Howard’s 


| labours, and the result of which researches, 


|is about to appear in a new work under | 


company furnish the ballast, lay down the | 


rails, and put all the rolling stock upon the 
line; which, at the expiration of the lease, 
becomes the property of the State, the rolling 
stock being paid for at a valuation. 

This elevation is a noticeable production, 
from the originality of its conception, the pic- 
turesqueness of its effect, and its consistency 
with the use of the building for which it was 
designed. On the first inspection we feel that 
it is not on the model of a Roman or Greek 
temple, of an Italian palace, or a conventual 


’ 


the title of ‘The London Prisons,” with 
a description of the chief prisons in the 
provinces. It was while so engaged that he 
became convinced of the public need of such 


_an account of John Howard’s life as he has 
| now given us,—and especially at the present 


building. It tells its own tale at one:. The | 


architect has thought for himself, and has 
endeavoured to design a building in accord- 
ance with the wants and the taste of his own 
times. The monument he has’ produced is 


not without errors of detail, and its internal | 
arrangements are very faulty; but on the| 
whole there are marks of originality which | 


are quite refreshing (if such a vulgarism be 
allowable) in the present day, when architects 
appear to consider the greatest merit to consist 
in copying what has been done before. 


With reference to the block plan of the | 


station-building annexed, it may be necessary 
to observe that the custom in France is not to 
allow strangers to enter either the waiting- 
rooms orthe sheds. ‘Travellers remain in the 
rooms until the moment of departure, and 
therefore do nothing more than traverse the 
quays on the way to the carriages. This sys- 
tem is preferable to our own, in which the 
number of people walking about renders the 
Service more difficult and slovenly. We are, 
however, so fond of shaking hands at the last 
moment that an attempt to change the system 
would be attended with great obloquy. 

_ The large shed is covered with a wrought- 
iron roof, in one span. 


The basement of the whole of these build- | 


ings is executed in the “ roche” of the “ cal- 
calre grossier ;” the upper part in Pierre 
Franche, of St. Leu, Vile Adam, or of Con- 
flans, ‘The roofing is covered with zine. 


G. R. B. 





References to the Plan. 
AA. Offices, 
B. Covered gallery, with groined arches of 
pottery, from stone columns. 
+. Waiting-room. 
D. Departure quay. 
E. Arrival quay. 
F. Baggage, arrival, &c. 
G. Shed for five lines of rails. 


The whole length of the shed ig 500 feet ; 
the width, 100 feet, 











time, when the interest felt in prison reforms is 
on the increase, and the prison world a popular 
topic. 

Much as there is yet to do in this wide field 
of reform, the inmates of prisons in general 
now stand in a most enviable position by com- 
parison with those of the time of Howard, as 
every one knows in general terms, but few, 


probably, in special detail. How strongly | 


does even the following exceedingly moderate 
and favourable specimen of gaol-accommoda- 
tion, in the Marshalsea, beginning of last 
century, remind us of another vast field of re- 
form, as yet scarce broached by any modern 
Howard, even though loudly called for in be- 
half of those whose honest spirit of struggling 
poverty prevents them from enjoying the 
benefits now so frequently conferred on 
prisoners ! 

‘¢ The common side,”’ says a Parliamentary report, 


‘*is enclosed with a strong brick wall; in it are 
now confined upwards of 330 prisoners, most of | 


them in the utmost necessity; they are divided 


into particular rooms called wards, and the prisoners | 


belonging to each ward are locked up in their re- 
spective wards every night, most of which are ex- 
cessively crowded, thirty, forty, nay fifty persons 


having been locked up in some of them, not 16 | 


feet square. * * * All the last year there 
were sometimes forty, and never less than thirty- 
two persons locked up in George’s ward every night, 
which is a room of 16 by 14 feet, and about 8 feet 
high ; the surface of the room is not sufficient to 
contain that number when laid down, so that one- 
half are hung up in hammocks, while the other lie 
on the floor under them ; the air is so wasted by the 
number of persons who breathe in that narrow com- 
pass, that it is not sufficient to keep them from 
stifling, several having in the heat of summer 
perished for want of air.’’ 


Even the more offensive details, which are | 


here omitted, cannot be worse than those 
that still prevail outside the walls of gaols, 
though not now within.t The Marshalsea, 
however, was only inhabited by debtors and 
pirates; and the accommodation may be said 





* * John Howard and the Prison World of Europe : from 
Original and Authentic Documents.”” By Hepworth Dixon. 
London; Jackson and Walford, St, Paul’s Churchyard. 
1849. 

+ To Howard, and to his scarcely less noble-minded wife, 
Henrietta, their fellow-countrymen were indebted for an 
exemplary endeavour to lay the foundations of an improved 
order of labourers’ cottages, to which not only Howard's 
money, but his wife’s jewels and savings for recreation and 
travel, were devoted, 


abuses so universal. 

Into the history of Howard’s career we 
cannot here enter, and indeed our only busi- 
| ness with this very interesting book, is to pre- 
| sent our readers with a brief recital of some of 
| the horrid details of dungeon-architecture and 

prison mismanagement witnessed by the great 
philanthropist,—by way of exemplar, and ex- 
clusive even, as much as possible, of any 
enlargement on the diabolical and scarcely 
credible treatment suffered by the miserable 
objects who were thrown into such inhuman 
dens. To this end, one or two further extracts 
| may suffice. 





| ‘*The gaol at Plymouth had a room for felons 
called the Chink, 17 feet long, 8 wide, and 
only 5} high—so that a person of ordinary 
stature could not stand erect in it! This 
diabolical dungeon was also dark and stifling— 
having neither air nor light, except such as could 
struggle through a wicket in the door, 5 inches by 7 
in dimensions. Yet Howard learned, with horror, 
that /hree men had been kept in this den, under a 
sentence of transportation, for nearly two months ! 
They could neither see, nor breathe freely, nor could 
they stand upright. ‘To keep alive at all, they were 
forced to crouch—each in his turn—at the wicket, 
| to catch a few inspirations of air; otherwise they 
| must have died of suffocation—for the door was 
rarely opened. When Howard saw it, the door had 
not been opened for five weeks—and yet it was in- 
habited. He caused the bolts to be shot and an 
entry made; but the indescribable stench which 
| issued, would have driven back any less courageous 
| visiter.’’ 

‘“ As a specimen of the condition in which he 
found some of the bridewells, we transcribe his 
| account of one in Folkingham, in Lincolnshire :-— 
‘In this prison, under the keeper’s house, are five 
damp rooms ; two of which were used for a lunatic, 
who was confined here for some years. The men’s 
lodging-room (18 feet by 9}, and 6 feet 9 inches 
high), has only an aperture in the door, a foot 
square, into the work-room. The women’s room 
is 13 feet by 8, and 6 feet 2 inches high. In another 
| room, 20} feet by 12, you go down by a trap-door 
| in the floor seven steps into a horrid dungeon (10 
| feet square, 54 feet high); no chimney; small 
| court ; no pump ; no sewer. Yet a woman, with a 
child at her breast, was sent hither for a year and a 


| day! The child died.’ ”’ 


| A place of confinement for debtors at 
Knaresborough is thus described by the 
humane inspector :— 

| ‘**No fire-place; earth-floor ; very offensive, a 
| common sewer from the town running through it 
uncovered!’ Only a short time before Howard's 
visit, an unfortunate officer had been cast into this 
horrible kennel. Having some knowledge of the 
place, he had the precaution to take his dog in with 
him, to defend him from the vermin, which the 
stench, arising from the open sewer, produced in 
myriads. In a few days the dog was destroyed, 
having been actually devoured by its insidious 
enemies; and, at the same time, its master's hands 
and face were so bitten as to present to the eye 


pro 


| nothing but three great and loathsome sores ! 
We cannot conclude without adverting to 
the circumstance that Mr. Dixon indignantly 
| denies the charge alleged against Howard, that 
‘in his philanthropic efforts on behalf of 
' criminals and other prisoners in gaols through- 
| out the civilized world, he neglected his duty 
'as a father to his only son. ‘The author 
adduces what he conceives to be more than 
sufficient evidence to the contrary. , 
The utmost that can be said is, that if 
Howard’s attention had been less absorbed by 
the work for which the world is his debtor, the 
conduct and fate of this son might have been 





different, 
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THE MODE OF DISCHARGING 
WORKMEN. 

A case was heard at the County Court, 
Clerkenwell, on the 15th instant (Tuffs against 
Mansfield), a few remarks on which may not be 
uninteresting to a great portion of the readers 
and subscribers to your journal. The plaintiff 
in this case sued for the sum of 5s., the 
amount of a day’s labour which he lost on 
defendant’s account : the facts are as follow :— 
The plaintiff, who had been in the employ of 
the defendant some months previously to 
Saturday, the 22nd of September, was, on 
that day, ordered to take his tools from the 
job he was then at, to the yard of the de- 
fendant, which he did accordingly, and re- 
ceived the amount of wages due to him by the 
defendant. Nothing was said to the plaintiff 
about being discharged: of course the plaintiff 
went to defendant’s premises on the following 
Monday morning, with the expectation of 
being sent to another job, which is usually the 
case when a man is ordered to the yard with 
his tools, but on this occasion the plaintiff was 
informed that his services were no longer 
required. 

Now, Sir, as the plaintiff had refused an 
engagement with another builder on the pre- 
vious Saturday night in consequence of being 
still in the employ of defendant, I think it is 
quite reasonable that he should be paid for 
his loss of time. 

After having heard the case, his Honour 
severely reprimanded the defendant on the 
injustice and impropriety of discharging men 
in that way, to which the defendant replied 
that it was the usual way of discharging men, 
and that ordering a man to bring his tools to 
the yard was equivalent to his discharge. 
Mr. Boresley, a carpenter and builder in a 
small way, was then called by the defendant, 
who made the same statement as defendant, 
adding that it was the plan that all builders 
adopted in discharging their men. His 
Honour then said that the plaintiff’s experience 
ought to have told him that it was the general 
way of discharging men, and he should therefore 
decide for the defendant. 

I shall leave it to your readers to judge for 
themselves, whether it is a just way of dis- 
charging a man, or whether such a plan would 
be adopted by any respectable builder in 
London; but as it has become very prevalent 
with the small builders of London, regardless 
of the interests of their men, to treat them 
with the utmost indifference, and I think it is 
high time that something was done, so that there 
may be something like an understanding 
between master and man, in order that when 
he was discharged, he might be informed of it 
on the same night, so that, ‘if he was offered 
another job, he might accept it. I rely for the 
insertion of this on your known impartiality 
in the advocacy of justice, as well for the 
operative as the master. 

R. 8S. Turrs. 








ARCHITECTS’ REMUNERATION. 
WINDSOR CASTLE. 

A CONNECTION of the late Sir Jeffrey 
Wyatville, with reference to a remark in our 
leading article of September 29th (page 457, 
ante), that “ Sir Jeffrey Wryatville received 
5 per cent. on the amount expended at Windsor 
Castle, and was also paid for measuring the 
works,’ says that the statement is not correct. 
“At the commencement of the works, and 
with the sanction of the authorities, the late 
Mr. West was appointed to measure them, and 
they were all measured by him and _ his 
successor, Mr, William Corderoy, whose bills 
were made out and delivered quarterly in their 
own names, and paid by the department, like 
all other charges, to the individuals whose names 
they bore.” The writer further says, that 
“the remuneration for Windsor Castle was, 
as for the Houses of Parliament, settled by 
agreement at the beginning of the works, and 
that 5 per cent. was to be paid in lien of the 
usual per centage paid to the architects em- 
ployed by Government, and travelling ex- 
penses, which the architects were entitled to, 
and were always paid for, at certain rates, but 
which were not to be charged in this instance 
according to the agreement entered into. It 
would not be too much to state that the ex- 
penses compromised for under the head of 
travelling expenses for himself and his clerks, 








Windsor Castle to 2 per cent., and throughout 
the whole of them formed a very considerable 
item.” 

Admitting it to be correct that Sir Jeffrey 
was not himself paid for measuring the works, 
this will not interfere with the only inference 
we wished drawn from the statement, namely, 
that the cost of measuring and making out the 
works was not included in the 5 per cent. com- 
mission. In Mr. Noble’s volume, on “ Profes- 
sional Practice,” we find this passage (p. 32) :— 

“In reference to measuring, it does not 
seem that at an early date in professional prac- 
tice, architects ever claimed remuneration for 
that difficult duty; but in 1794, and at recent 
periods, variations have and still do occur in 
the profession, respecting that important busi- 
ness. ‘This is borne out by an inspection of 
the report of the select committee of the House 
of Commons in 1828, in which Sir Jeffrey 
Wyatville’s evidence shows, that in his very 
extensive and long practice, he always received 
5 per cent. commission on the expenditure, as 
well as the expense of measuring; and was 
also paid for his journeys and wages to the 
clerk of works.” 





SANITARY MEASURES AND THE 
WINDOW TAX. 


Amonc the sanitary measures suggested for 
the improvement of dwellings, it is singular 
that the effect of the window tax upon the 
question of ventilation has of late been for- 
gotten, or else shirked, under the pressure of 
the revenue deficiency. It is, however, of so 
great importance that, having formerly been 
discussed in your columns, I trust you will 
again lend your aid to bring the subject before 
the public, and invoke the Board of Health to 
take up the matter, as one peculiarly connected 
with their inquiries. 

There has always been an outcry against the 
tax from its first imposition; and, when in- 
creased by the necessities of the war, it excited 
the savage epigram— 

‘* God gave us light, and saw that it was good; 

But Pitt denied it—d—— his blood.’’ 

It has, however, never been alleviated, 
but the time seems now to have arrived when 
its influence upon the health of millions 
demands that it be reconsidered. 

As an architect called upon to plan resi- 
dences for all classes, I can, in common with 
the profession, speak decidedly upon its inju- 
rious tendency. In a residence for a noble- 
man I have blocked up lights in passages and 
corridors, to avoid excess of texation; in 
houses of the middle class I have deprived 
staircases and attics of their due modicum of 
light and air; in the dwellings for the poorer 
classes I have stinted rooms to small single 
windows ; and recently, in the case of par- 
sonage houses, the economic incumbent has 
blocked out the light and air of the water- 
closets, to save the increased number of tax- 
able lights. These are positive evils, which no 
Legislature, especially one which has proclaimed 
the importance of securing the health of a 
civilized community, ought any longer to allow 
to exist. 

It is, perhaps, vain to hope for a total abo- 
lition of the tax; but if our legislature wish to 
show that they are earnest in promoting the 
health of towns, an extensive exemption of 
windows subject to the duty should at once 
be made. This exemption should extend to 
all windows on the underground stories of 
houses, where ample light and air are of vital 
importance: it should extend to all water- 
closets and lights used for ventilation, and 
even to staircases and passages, which are in 
a great measure the reservoirs of air in a 
house. The absurd restriction respecting the 
size of windows should be also removed, as it 
tends greatly to impede the arrangement and 
effect of a design, while it affects very mate- 
rially the light and air of the single windows 
in the poorer dwellings. 

I could go further into detail, and show that 
while a great impetus has been given to the 
glass trade by the removal of the duties on its 
manufacture the public cannot enjoy half the 
benefits which this removal confers, so long as 
the restriction upon the number and size of 
windows exists; but I trust these few observa- 
tions will excite attention in those quarters 





amounted in the first year of the works at | where the question ought to be taken up, as q 
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matter which the recent sanitary investigations 
show has a great influence on the health and 
well being of society. m ke 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES, 


Hovusk-vENTILATING apparatus, we hear, ig 
getting extensively into use in Lincoln, [pn 
some cases the vitiated air is taken off } 
communication with the chimney ; and perfo. 
rated glass has been introduced into windows 
for the admission of fresh air—The Man. 
ningtree Mechanics’ Institution are about to 
erect a building, with lecture-room 40 feet by 
24, and reading-room 20 feet by 14. It is to 
be in the Elizabethan style, from a design 
furnished by Mr. Samuel Teulon, to be carried 
out by Mr. Samuel Simpson, builder.— The 
sewage excavations at Colchester are in active 
progress: coins and other relics are turning 
up. A writer in the Bury Post, while advo- 
cating cheap gas for that town, gives the fol- 
lowing estimates of cost of gas-works : “ There 
are,” he remarks, “no works, I believe, in the 
counties of either Suffolk, Norfolk, Essex, 
or Cambridgeshire, of fifteen years’ standing, 
with the same extent of main and public 
lights, so cheap as these [for Bury], as will 
appear by the cost of— 

SOIR GRRE 05s 00 na ec rivitsens £26,000 

Colchester, exclusive of lamp-posts.. 22,000 

Cambridge, about ..........ee002- 40,000 
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Nor am I aware,” he adds, “of any works 
in England, of the same standing and extent, 
cheaper than the Bury works.”——Halsted, 
too long unlighted, is to be provided with gas 
lamps, and lighted by voluntary contribution. 
According to authorized certificate, the 
uantity of gas consumed in Worcester from 
ja 1848, to June, 1849, was 17,668,600 
feet. —— The Edinburgh Council Com- 
mittee, to whom the petition of the city 
fleshers for a new slaughter-house was re- 
ferred, have reported favourably on it, and 
propose that the city provide 20,000/. as the 
requisite capital, and apply to Parliament for 
three acres of ground in a proper situation. 
The fleshers are to pay 100/. expenses if the 
application fail. ‘The new corn market will be 
finished in a few weeks. The hall is 152 feet long 
by 92 broad—the largest in the City. Extensive 
operations are in progress for the formation of 
a great reservoir on the Castle-hill for the 
better supply of water to the citizens. The 
whole of the water company’s present buildings 
there, with adjoining properties, are in course 
of demolition, and the new reservoir will be 
made capable of holding about a million and a 
half of gallons, in place of forty to fifty 
thousand only, as the old one did. ‘The 
works are under the immediate charge of 
the company’s engineer, Mr. Leslie, with the 
advice of Mr. Adie and Mr. Rendall. The de- 
signs for the building have been furnished by 
the company’s architect, Mr. Clarke—— 
Measures are also in progress for the better 
supply of Glasgow with water, by an extension 
of the Gorbals Gravitation Water-works. 








Drury-Lane THeatre.— Mr. Frederick 
Gye has been waving his wand again, harle- 
quin like, and lo! the stage of Drury-lane, and 
the dirty receptacles of scenery and lumber at 
the back, glow in the purity of a brilliant 
white, powdered with sprouting roses In 4 
golden trelliage, for the purposes of Jullien, 
the popularizer of good music. It is quite 
startling to see what can be done in a week 
with an unlimited quantity of glazed calico, 
gold banding, artificial flowers, and Mr. Gyes 
aptness and good taste. Of the banding there 
is not less, we calculated, than three miles 10 
length! Considerable improvement has been 
effected behind, by the removal of two trans- 
verse walls, by which means the whole space 
is thrown into one apartment. ‘The music- 
loving portion of the English public have 
much to thank M. Jullien for. 

Instirute oF BririsH ARCHITECTS.~ 
The first ordinary meeting of the session ye 
be held on Monday evening next, when Ww! 
be read, “ Remarks on the earlier and later 
Gothie Architecture of Germany,” by the 
Rev. Dr, Whewell. 
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THE KENILWORTH-STREET SEWER. (Phillips.)—That the tender of Messrs. Williams 


Ir is due to Dr. Ure to state that he has 
issued a ‘ supplemental report,’ in which he 
still maintains his point, and says that the 
evidence given on oath “ by the two Govern- 
ment chemists, Mr. Richard Phillips and Dr. 


Playfair, of the Woods and Forests, and by | 


the two chemists of King’s and University 
Colleges, Dr. Miller and Mr. Campbell, may 
be regarded as one of the most marvellous 
scientific phenomena of this age of pretension, 
but which could not occur in any capital of 
Europe save our own.” 
rimental and testimonial evidence on which he 
rests his conviction that the sewer in question 
did contain cyanogen compounds, and that 
these compounds were derived from the gas 
lime; but he also points out the fact, that 
such compounds, or cyanogen itself, at least, 
may be variously formed, where carbon and 
nitrogen co-exist—as even from common coal 
and atmospheric air. 
questions fairly at issue between these equally 
respectable authorities,—firstly, whether cyano- 
gen did exist in the Kenilworth-street sewer ; 
and, secondly, whether that cyanogen was 
derived from the gas lime, or from the hete- 
rogeneous mass of carbonaceous and other 
substances in the sewer itself. ‘The reputation 
of one or other seems at stake. 

Have you not(unintentionally, I am sure,) done 
mewrong in your leading article of last Saturday, 
wherein you protest against the tone taken by 
me in examining one of the witnesses at the 
late inquest on the accident in Kenilworth- 
street sewer? In the re-examination of the 
witness in question, I entertained a strong im- 
pression that he did not manifest that candour 
which every witness under similar circum- 
stances ought to manifest. Your own remarks 
in the article in question show that you enter- 
tain a similar idea. I did press the witness 
closely and earnestly, but I think not more so 
than my duty required. The witness com- 
plaining that asperity of feeling was manifested 
towards him, I at once stated that if I had 
offended in that particular, I regretted it. I 
did not plead guilty to the charge; and I 
really think such a plea would not have been 
a proper one. Excuse me for thus taking up 
your time ; but as your paper has (deservedly) 
a large and influential circulation, I am of 
course unwilling that any strictures on the 
part of its editor should remain unanswered. 

James Hopcoop. 
King William-street, Strand, Oct. 31, 1849. 








METROPOLITAN COMMISSION OF 
SEWERS. 


A GENERAL court was held on Friday, the 26th, 
at the Court House, Greek-street. Lord Ebring- 
ton in the chair. 

The late Fatal Occurrence in the Sewer at 
Pimlico.—Sir John Burgoyne, after a few prefa- 
tory observations, alluded to the Jate fatal occur- 
rence in the sewer at Pimlico, and said the subject 
had occupied the serious attention of the commis- 
sioners, who were collecting all the information to 
be obtained upon it. Having this object in view, 
and to guard against similar occurrences, he begged 
to move— 

_‘* That the surveyors be directed to report spe- 
cially on the case of any sewer closed up at the end, 
and on any sewer in a more than usually noxious 
condition ; and that they be held responsible for 
the necessary precautions before workmen enter 
sewers,”’ 

The motion being seconded, was unanimously 
adopted. 

On the motion of Captain Dawson, seconded by 
Mr. Hardwick, it was agreed :— 

‘‘ That the tide-table of the Thames prepared by 
the assistant-surveyor (Joseph Smith) be litho- 
graphed for the information of the commissioners. 

That the tide observations of the Ordnance sur- 
vey in June and July, 1849, Deptford, &c., be 
printed for the information of the commissioners.’’ 

Lord Ebrington thought it would be desirable 
that the present commissioners should have the 
benefit of the investigations of those gentlemen who 
had been on committees in the last and former com- 
missions, and therefore moved ‘‘ That the members 
of former or late commissions engaged on com- 
mittees be requested to report the results of their 
respective investigations fur the information of the 
commissioners.’’—The motion was agreed to. 

It was next resolved, on the motion of Mr. Hawes, 
“That the tender of Messrs. Radley and Rogers for 
works in Webb-street, Southwark, be accepted. 





He adduces the expe- | 


There are thus two | 





for cleansing sewers at Hammersmith be accepted. 
(Lovick.)’’ 

Lord Ebrington said, that he believed, from the 
importance attached by the public and the court to 
the late occurrence in Kenilworth-street, it 


| would be expedient to procure a copy of the evidence 


taken before the coroner’s jury on that occasion, 
and accordingly moved, ‘‘ That the notes of the 


| short-hand writers be procured for the use of the 


commissioners.’’—Agreed to. 

Lord Ebrington next moved—‘“‘ That such notes 
be referred to the general committee of the whole 
body of the commissioners, to report on the facts, 
and to give their opinion on the course to be taken 
thereon.’’ Upon inquiry into the facts, he felt, most 
undoubtedly, that others than the Commissioners 


| were to blame; but at the same time every oppor- 
| tunity would be afforded any persons implicated 
| to give any explanation that they might see fit to 


the commissioners. He did not deem it prudent 
to say more upon the question until the com- 
missioners had every information before them. 
Agreed to. 


The Ventilation of Sewers by a Steam Jet.— 
Mr. Lawes said that it appeared that Mr. Golds- 
worthy Gurney’s system of ventilating sewers by 
means of a steam jet, in the experiments at the 


| Friar-street sewer, had been eminently successful ; 
in consequence of which, he understood a letter had | 


been sent by that gentleman to the commissioners. 
The letter having been read, it was resolved, that 
a letter be sent to Mr. Gurney, conveying the 
thanks of the commissioners to him for his services, 
and that he be informed that the commissioners are 
not at present in a situation to proceed further with 
the ventilation of sewers by means of his steam jet. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Lawes, seconded by Mr. 
Rendel, it was agreed that the general committee be 
instructed to examine and arrange the business to be 
brought before the next court. By this means, it 
was said, the court would be fully in possession of 
the subjects which were to be brought under its no- 
tice, and any discussion which was necessary for 
the information of the public would take place in 
court. 

The effect of this arrangement would seem to be, 


that the public will know simply just so much of | 


what is going on as the commission like, and 
nothing more. 





FARiscellanea, 

APPEALS AGAINST Rattway RatEes.— 
At the West Riding Michaelmas Sessions, re- 
ported by the Bradford Observer of last week, 
the Midland Railway Company appealed 
against an assessment at the rateable sum of 
3,1257. on about 3 miles and 5-6ths of the 
Leeds and Bradford extension in the township 
of Bingley, station buiidings, &c., inclusive. 
Some discussion arose as to the desire of the 
churchwardens and overseers t> charge on 
prospective estimates in preference to actual 
receipts. The court ruled that actual receipts 
be taken as the criterion, and on these the rate 
was ordered to be made on 1,500/., in place of 
3,125. Appeal to Court of Queen’s Bench 
refused. ‘The sum offered by the Company 
exeeded that fixed by the court. The Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire Railway Company then 
appealed against Heckmondwike highway rate, 
and the court reduced valuation from 160/. to 
241., and rate from 6/. 13s. 4d. to 14. An 
appeal by same against Cleckheaton highway 
rate resulted in reduction of rate from 261. to 
31. 18s. 2d. The Oakenshaw highway rate 
was also reduced. ‘There were twenty-six ap- 
peals entered, but only six or seven tried. 


BorLer Exp.oston.—The whole of the 
north end of Liverpool was suddenly roused 
out of sleep into a state of great alarm on Sa- 
turday morning last, about one o’clock, by the 
explosion of a boiler, which, though only of 
four-horse power, destroyed a whole brewery, 
and injured fourteen cottages, blowing roofs 
out and crushing them in, knocking down 
walls and emptying vats and a reservoir, the 
latter of which it turned right over, and 
emptied a great quantity of water among the 
fallen timbers, which it is supposed to have 
thus prevented from being altogether consumed 
by fire. No life was lost, though three persons 
were buried in the brewery ruins and whole 
families under the cottage roofs; so that—un- 
fortunately, shall we say—this 1s not a case 
likely to go far towards the establishment of 
that end for which we have so long contended, 
namely, the authorized and general regulation 
and inspection of steam boilers, and the great 
saving of life and property thereby. 





$$ — 





Goopricu Court, on THE Wre.—We 
hear that the interior of this “ romance in stone 
and lime,” the residence and museum of the 
| late Sir Samuel Meyrick, is undergoing consi- 
| derable alteration: a banqueting-room is to 
| replace a portion of the galleries. The Glou- 
| cestershire Chronicle mentions that the latter 
| have been stripped of their rare and valuable 
contents to a great extent, and that much of 
the armour is deposited ina stable! Can this 
be so? Goodrich Court is national in its 
character, and we sincerely hope that its pre- 
sent owner will preserve the valuable and 
almost unique assemblage of antiquities within 
its walls, intact. 

RomMAN CirENcEsTER.—We are glad to 
learn that Messrs. Buckman and C. H. New- 
march are preparing for publication “ [llustra- 
tions of the Remains of Roman Art in Ciren- 
| cester, the Site of Ancient Corinium.” Cor- 
nium-caester was so important a station during 
the occupation of Britain by the Romans, that 
it is not surprising many memorials of a people 
so advanced in the arts of civilization should, 
from time to time, be found upon its site, of 
value in enabling the antiquary to arrive at 
| important conclusions concerning the history 
of a people whose protracted residence in our 
island has ever since exerted great influence 
even upon the manners and customs of the 
present inhabitants. 

Wixnpow Garpens.—Those who are de- 
barred from the enjoyment of a garden by sick- 
ness, residence, or fortune, should take a leaf 
out of the book of the French and Belgian 
ladies, who succeed, by means of double glazed 
windows and other contrivances, in providing 





| themselves with an ample supply of fresh 


flowers at all seasons of the year. “In Bel- 
gium,” says M. Victor Paquet, “ wherever you 
go, you see spaces between double sashed win- 
dows filled in winter time with the most 
charming flowers. Elsewhere, the balconies are 
turned into greenhouses, and you may find on 
a fifth or sixth floor a miniature stove, gay 
with the brightest flowers and the greenest 
foliage.” 

InpusTRIAL ArtT.—In viewing the en- 
gravings contained in the Art-Journal, of 
works in the Birmingham exhibition of manu- 
factures and arts, I was astonished to find 
that in nearly all articles designed for domestic 
utility, there was a prodigious display of 
the floral character to be executed as 
like unto nature as the various metals would 
by their nature permit. Now in the designs 
for curtain bands, cornices, cornice pole ends, 
their character is peculiarly inapplicable for 
their purposes. The end of a round brass 
pole, with its jingling rings, seems to me to be 
rather an outré place, acting in its horizontal 
position, for the springing out of flowers, such 
as the tulip or convolvulus; they certainly are 
most capitally adapted for places of refuge for 
spiders to set their snares for the unwary flies, 
or for the deposit of dirt and dust. As to the 
bands, I am sure they will contribute largely 
to the hourly occupation of the neat domestic 
wife, in repairing the rents produced in the 
muslin, &c. (both curtains and gowns), by the 
elegant sharp pointed leaves, let her even have 
that ‘rara avis, a careful and thoughtful 
servant. The next subject is the stove and 
fender ends (Messrs. Hoole’s). The stove is 
a clever puzzle to those who want to stir the 
fire, but a far greater puzzle it is to the cleanly 
domestic, who has daily to run the risk of 
scarifying her knuckles and elbows in 
cleaning the grate, and how she is to take 
away the dust and ashes is to me a wonder. 
The terminations have the same danger 
and difficulty attending them, but it will 
put the inventive genius and patience of 
the mistress to a severe trial, when she 
attempts to sweep her fender clean. ‘The 
same want of necessary thought prevails in 
all the articles designed for domestic pur- 
poses. How much wiser and advanced were 
our forefathers in such matters, when they 
produced simple and elegant forms, intro- 
ducing only now and then ornament to give 
them a character or a pleasing quaintness. 
Far better would the time of the artists be 
spent if they would study a little more the 
practical use to which their works are intended 
to serve. 

‘¢ Use with elegance combined 
Denote the cultivated mind.”’ 


C. E. M. 
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ProsectEp Works.—Advertisements have 
been issued for tenders, by 5th instant, for 
the erection of prison cells, dwelling-houses, 
&c. at Gravesend ; by 15th, for 70 tons of iron 
rails for the West Cornwall Railway ; by 5th, 
for 500 tons blue Guernsey granite; by a date 
not specified, for the erection of a tavern at 
Peckham ; and by 6th, for building sewers in 
various streets at Birmingham. 

Rartway CoMpENSATION CasEs,.—At the 
Borough Court, Bradford, the magistrates 
were recently called on to award compensation 
to occupants of houses in Goodmansend re- 
quired by the Lancashire and Yorkshire Rail- 
way Company. The first case was that of 
Mrs. Stell, for the “ Moulders’ Arms” beer- 
house, her interest in which the company esti- 
mated at 30/. for three months’ loss of busi- 
ness, but had offered 40/. In cross-examination 
of the occupant, “Mr. Higham asked her if 
she had not been convicted by the magistrates 
for keeping a disorderly house. Mr. Bond 
strongly disclaimed the imputation as most 
atrocious, because it was intended by it to 
punish twice, and he declared that none but a 
railway company, who had neither a soul to 
save nor any thing behind to kick, would so 
boldly have dared to injure a poor woman.” 
Mr. Bond estimated the loss to the occupant 
at sixty guineas on twelve months—the ques- 
tion turning on the terms of the widow’s 
occupancy. The magistrates awarded 701., 
each party to pay their own expenses, but 
Mrs. Stell to take the fixtures. Several other 
cases were settled amicably, though much 
higher terms were asked, and much lower 
offered. The good-will and interest in a gro- 
cer’s shop amounted to 110/., and in other 
premises in same vicinity to 22/. 10s. 

Smoky CuHiIMNEys.—With reference to 
smoky chimneys, the cause is frequently in the 
bricklayer not starting his gathering at the 
proper place: the gathering should start not 
less than 6 inches below the underside of the 
chimney bar, and should not gather less than 
2} inches every course of bricks, until the 
gathering is brought to the exact size of the 
flue, the flue being in the centre of the breast. 
Build 1 foot perpendicular: you may then start 
your flue either right or left, which you think 
most proper to the entrance into the room, as 
also to the section of chimneys. Avoid all 
elbows; give easy curves and slopes. In 
fixing chimney-pots or moulds, the flues should 
be to the exact size of the pot or mould, 
whether it be round or square ; and the forma- 
tion should commence not less than 1 foot 
6 inches below the seat of the pot or mould: 
this is also very essential to prevent any 
obstruction at the mouth of the shaft. If not 
so formed, it is more than probable that there 
may be a check, and so prevent the rapid 
current it otherwise would have. The usual 
way in which bricklayers start their gatherings 
is from the top of the arch, 15 inches higher 
than they ought to do; this causes two air 
chambers, one on each side. I have proved 
beyond doubt that 1 inch gathering below the 
breast of a chimney is worth three above the 
chimney bar.—J. B. H. 

MIpLAND Mecuanics’ Instirutes, &c. 
—The anniversary of the Midland Association 
ef Mechanics’ and other literary institutions, 
was held at Nottingham, on Tuesday last, Mr. 
J. E. Denison, M.P., and afterwards Mr. Wal- 
ter, M.P., in the chair. Mr. Denison first ad- 
dressed the meeting, and was afterwards fol- 
lowed by Mr. Walter, in an eloquent speech, 
which he summed up by saying—‘ Remember 
that the true object of this and all similar in- 
stitutions is to train the mind to habits of 
thoughtfulness and patient industry; not to 
impart to it a mere smattering of all sorts of 
knowledge, which is only another name for 
conceit. Whatever progress you make in the 
difficult path of self-improvement, remember 
that it must be the effect of your own indivi- 
dual exertion, just as if no institution of this 
kind existed to assist you. Century after cen- 
tury may mount higher in the lofty regions of 
science; discoveries which our forefathers 
would have ascribed to witchcraft, and which 
appear like magic to ourselves, will fail to ex- 
cite the least surprise in the minds of our im- 
mediate descendants ; but there is no royal 
road to self-improvement and self-discipline ; 
each individual must work out for himself that 
difficult problem, and stand or fall by the 
result,” 





A Famuty Fire Escape. — In order to 
prevent the awful sacrifice of life which so fre- 

uently occurs from fire, it seems desirable 
that Government should offer a handsome re- 
ward to the inventor of a fire escape, which, by 
the simplicity of its machinery, and the low- 
ness of its price, would be available for all 
classes. I mean an apparatus that every 
family could possess. If, however, the Govern- 
ment decline encouraging so laudable an ob- 
ject, I am sure the public would eves to 
any call that might be made upon them, to 
testify their gratitude for ingenuity so applied, 
and I would therefore suggest that mechanics 
should (if only on the ground of humanity), 
direct their best attention to this subject, and 


do their utmost to produce an apparatus which | 


should be among the “lions ” of the proposed 
national exhibition of 1851.—P. W. H. 

INCREASE OF IRON BusINEss IN WALES. 
—The population during forty years, from 1801 
to 1841, increased in Newport from 1,423 to 
13,766; in Trevethin, from 1,742 to 14,942; 
Aberystwith, from 805 to 11,272; Bedwelty, 
from 619 to 22,413. In Glamorgan the in- 
crease has also been enormous. In 1820, the 
iron sent from the worker for shipment to 
Newport, was 45,462 tons; in 1847, 240,637. 
The quantity at Cardiff, in 1820, was 50,157 
tons; in 1847, it was 220,953. ‘The coal sent 
in 1846 from Cardiff, Swansea, Llanelly, and 
Newport, amounted to 1,847,318 tons. ‘The 
shipment of iron alone from the counties of 
Monmouth, Glamorgan, and Carmarthen, was 
estimated, in 1847, at 4,000,000/. sterling. 

FirE at WHITECHAPEL BaTHs AND 
WasuHnHovses.—On 27th inst., a fire, origi- 
nating in a temporary wooden dryinghouse, 
rapidly consumed that structure, and spread to 
the roof and fittings of the washhouse. The 
hon. secretaries have written to the Times, 
explaining that the property destroyed is amply 
covered by insurance. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this will not prevent additional delay in 
the completion of an establishment which 
appears to be doomed to suffer a succession of 
fatalities or hindrances to its ultimate utility 
to the public. 


PRESERVATION OF Woop FROM Worms, 
Fire, &c.—M. Louis Vernet, Buenos Ayres, 
has enrolled a patent specification for a method 
of preserving from destruction by worms, in- 
sects, decay, and fire, certain vegetable and 
animal substances. ‘To preserve timber from 
fire, it is to be impregnated with a solution of 
1 lb. of arsenic, 6 lbs. of alum, and 10 lbs. of 
potass, in 40 gallons of water. ‘To preserve 
timber immersed in water from decay, and the 
ravages of the worm, it is to be painted over 
with the solution mixed with oil or «ny suitable 
tarry matters. 

Vastness oF Rattway Works.—T'he 
great Pyramid of Egypt was, according to 
Diodorus Siculus, constructed by 300,000— 
according to Herodotus, by 100,000 men; it 
required for its execution twenty years, and 
the labour expended on it has been estimated 
as equivalent to lifting 15,733,000,000 (fifteen 
thousand seven hundred and thirty-three mil- 
lions) of cubic feet of stone, one foot high. 
Now, in the same measure, if the labour ex- 
pended in constructing the southern division 
only of the present London and North-Western 
Railway be reduced to one common denomi- 
nation, the result is 25,000,000,000 (twenty- 
five thousand millions) of cubic feet of similar 
material lifted to the same height, being 
9,267 ,000,000 (nine thousand two hundred and 
sixty-seven millions) of cubic feet more than 
was lifted for the Pyramids, and yet the Eng- 
lish work was performed by about 20,000 men 
only, in less than five years.—Sir F. Head. 

TaBLes FoR Setrinc out Curves.— 
Messrs. Archibald Kennedy and R. W. Hack- 
wood have recently published in the smallest 
possible form (a waistcoat-pocket edition), a 
series of tables for setting out curves, which will 
be found very useful by the profession.* They 
contain, ready calculated, all the dimensions 
oan for setting out curves varying from a 
radius of five chains to three miles, accordin 
to either of the three most generally employe 
methods of performing the operation. Accura 
is the great point to be achieved in these 
matters, and this seems to have been carefully 
striven for. 





* Tables for setting out Curves for Railways, Canals, 
= gga with or without a Theodolite,’? London; 
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THE PerretvuaL Prope acain.—\,; 
George Murrell, a wheelwright, at Upwell, says 
the Worcester Journal, “ professes to have dic. 
covered the means of putting a machin 
ther that will drive itself; that is, requires no 
motive power of any kind, neither steam, water 
nor hand, but is a mere combination of wheels, 
that, once set agoing, will never stop unless 
thrown out of gear, or worn out by friction, 
He is very sanguine of success, and says, that 
before many weeks have elapsed,” &c. &c,—the 
old story. It is odd we never hear how matters 
have turned out when the brief period of san- 
guine hope has elapsed. 

ELIZABETHAN CHAPELS,—“ An Amateur” 
wishes to be referred to some good illustrations 
of an Elizabethan chapel, and to know which 
are the best examples of that class of build. 
ings. So far as we are aware, no good view 
of any ancient Elizabethan chapel has ever 
been published. Good examples may be seen 
in London. The chapel at Lambeth Palace 
originally Early English, has Elizabethan 
fittings, but the ornamented ceiling has been 
removed. The chapel at Lincoln’s-inn is g 
good example. Perhaps the best in London 
is the chapel at the Charter House, entirely 
Elizabethan : it has been enlarged by Mr, 
In the country there are numerous ex. 
amples : that at Crewe Hall is one of the finest. 

EvapinG THE Brick Dury,—The magi- 
strates sitting in petty sessions at Halesowen, 
last week, adjudicated on no fewer than ten 
informations against brick-makers who had 
defrauded the revenue by removing the bricks 
from the kilns without paying the duty. All 
the cases were made out, and fines were in- 
flicted varying from 150/. to 25/.; while a 
large number of bricks were declared to be 
forfeited—in one instance 84,782. 

ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC ProGress.—The 
telegraph will shortly be open from Halifax to 
New Orleans throughout. Mr. W.S. ‘Thomas, 
of Norwich, New York, has invented a tele- 
graphic “ manipulator,” which is said to 
* transcribe the ‘ lightning,’ writing as fast as 
the apparatus can turn out the paper.” 

THe ARCHITECTURAL CHARACTER OF 
THE AGEe.—The political condition of our day 
is a war of great principles. As heterogeneous 
in its character is Art among us. Here we 
have an imitation of the antique, there a 
revival of the middle ages, while sculpture 
itself is sometimes compelled to relax its 
severity, and copy the rude attire of our 
northern yeomen. By what term could we 
describe the architecture of the day? In our 
rising cities we find a Gothic church close to a 
Byzantine fane or an Italian basilica, and in 
their immediate neighbourhood a town-hall 
like a Greek temple, a mansion like a Roman 
palace, and a club-house after the fashion of 
Louis XIV. The age in which we live may 
have a character of its own; but that cha- 
racter is not written in its face —LHdinburyh 
Review. 


Cost or Prison AccommopatTion.—The 
sums hitherto expended on prison buildings 
have in some cases been enormous. ‘The cost 
is seldom less than 1001. or 150/. per prisoner 
(a sum sufficient for building two or three neat 
cottages, each able to contain a whole family), 
and in some instances it has been much more. 
A portion only (the newest) of the county 
prison at York, capable of accommodating 
only 160 prisoners, cost 200,000/., which is 
more than 1,200/. per prisoner ; enough, if It 
had been desired, to build for each prisoner 4 
separate mansion, with stable and coach-house. 
—Fourteenth Report of Prison Inspectors. 


——) 


e toge. 





BUILDINGS AND MONUMENTS, 
MODERN AND MEDLEVAL. 
Edited by Geo. Gopwin, F.R.S., 


Fellow of the Institute of Architects ; Corresponding 
Member of several Societies. 


Part IV. of this work, price 2s. 6d., containing 
Views of Ware Church, Hertford ; Hungerford and 
Lambeth Suspension-bridge ; New Front of Buck- 
ingham Palace; Fire-place in the Palace of the 
Dukes of Burgundy, at Dijon; All Saints ee, 
St. John’s Wood; the Interior of the House ° 
Lords—the Throne, the Victoria Lobby, the 
Reporters’ Gallery, and Ground-plan ; with de- 
scriptive letter-press, and numerous details; ' 
now ready. 

Office of Tax Burner, 2, York-street, Covent 
Garden, or by order of any bookseller. 
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TENDERS 
For the Worcester Pauper Lunatic Asylum. Architects, 
Messrs. Hamilton and Midland. 
Allowance for making 
bricks from the clay 
on the site. 


J. W. Costar (Westminster). . 31,761 £50 
Messrs. Dale (Louth)........ 31,000 

Wm. Worswick (Leicester) .. 30,947 400 

Jos. Wood (Worcester)..... - 29,000 950 
Booth and Norman (Leicester 28,131 5s. per thousand, 
Robinson (Wolverhampton)... 27,000 £2,500 

John Sysson (Hull)......... . 26,212 

Parker (Thrapston)........+. 25,865 875 
Flarrington .....ccccccccce - 24,000 


Thos. Haines (Cheltenham).. 23,500 


OHN’S and Co. PATENT STUCCO 
CEMENT and PAINT.—GREAT REDUCTION of PRICE. 
—The Patentees beg to infomn the trade and the public generally, 
that in order to induce a more extended adoption of these excellent 
materials, and to bring them into direct competition with 
the inferior articles in common use, they have determined to 
reduce the price nearly 25 per cent., confidently trusting to a 
mutually advantageous result. These materials, for their beauty, 
durability, imperviousness, perfect resistance to frost or heat, and 
great cheapness, fully justify the confidence reposed in them, as 
shown by numerous testimonials, For [INTERIOR SURFACES this 
cement possesses the following: markable properties : having no 
caustic qualities, it may be pairted on or papered within a few 
days after its application, and a new house may thus be rendered 
habitable without any delay. It never blisters, cracks, or vege- 
tates; very soon becomes as hard as stone, and may be cleaned 
with a brush and water.—Prospectuses, specimens, and every 
information connected with its use, price, &c., may be obtained 
from the sole agent, PHILIP HARE, at the Warchouse, 93, 
Steel-yard, Upper Thames-street. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


od 


To Remove Varnish.—“ B® asks ‘* How to remove var- 
nish from a coloured map (which has become discoloured) 
without injuring the colours on the map.’’ 

Tide at Chelsea.—In reply toa correspondent, the greatest 
range of tide from !9th June to 19th July last was 16 feet 
8 inches, the least 12 feet 8 inches. 

Received.—** W. W.” (Derby), “* L. and M.,” R. W..,’ 
** S$, H.” (shall appear), ‘‘ G. and S.,’? Ross (Whitefriars 
Glass Works, London), ‘* A. B.’’ (the term bow-window 
(buy-window) is now universally applied), ‘J. S. H.” 
(Wolverhampton, we believe), ‘* X. X.,’’ ‘‘ Subscriber’ (if 
the surveyor be a competent party, proceed against the 
parties for the amount settled by him; and prove the agree- 
ment, if possible, in evidence), ‘‘G. G. S.,” “J. 8.,” 
‘* Subscriber from the first,’ ‘‘ T.,”? ‘‘W.,” “A Prac- 
titioner,”’ ‘‘ E. H.”? (Wells), ‘* W. A.” (thanks), ‘‘ W. N.’? 
how is the difference accounted for), ‘*‘ Hans Place” 
(received and gratefully devoured), ‘* J. G.’? (we could not 
comply), ‘* A. Z.’’ (put the papers into respectable hands, 
and take their advice), ‘‘ P. Q.’’ (do not think of knocking 
down the building. If you can prove that the building 
obstructs light and air, you can bring an action), ‘* J. T.” 
‘* A. S.’’ (the triforium is the range of arches between the 
top of the pier arches and the bottom of the clerestory win. 
dows. In our 6th vol., p. 328, Professor Willis’s views upon 
it will be found), ‘* Mr. C.,’’ ** Rus,” “‘ W. W.,” “H.C.” 
(we shall be happy to see the model), ‘‘ E. O. W.’’ (we are 
unable to reply), *‘ L. and N.,’’ ** H.,’? ‘* Syphon Ventila- 
tion,” ‘* H. J.’ ** Pyramitectus ” (we shall be glad to see 
the plan; without making any pledge), ‘“‘ A Constant 
Reader,” ‘‘ G. R.,’? Yarmouth (we cannot say), ‘* Filius 
Ecclesiz *’ (should favour us with his name. Is plan cor- 
rect ?), ** A. W.,’’ “* Map of the Arctic Regions’? (Wyld). 

NOTICE. — All communications respecting advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the ‘‘ Publisher,’’ and not to 
the ‘‘ Editor:’? all other communications should be ad. 
dressed to the Epiror, and not to the Publisher. 

‘** Books and Addresses.””"—We have not time to point 
out books or find addresses. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
G'S FITTINGS.—Ironmongers, Plumbers, 


and the Trade supplied with Brackets, Pendants, Harp 
Lights, &e.; lron and Tin Pipe, Union Joints, &e., for GAS FIT- 
TINGS, at R. EVERED’S, Nos. 10, 11, and 12, Charles-street, 
Long ar | anateaieny for Cornice Poles, Lacquered Case Tube, 
tc., and all descriptions of Cast Brass-foundry Goods.—Castin 
Tube, and Rolled Metals in the rough. Hi 


T . ‘ r . 

7UNERAL FEATHERS.— 
TO UNDERTAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, CABINET- 
MAKERS, and BUILDERS.—@. SHADBOLT and Co., Funeral 
Feathermen. beg to inform the trade that they have REMOVED 
their FEATHER BUSINESS from Church-street, Soho, to No. 9, 
Wailbrook, City ear the Mansion House), where all orders will in 
future be received, and punctually attended to in town or country. 


RITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE.— 

The Public are invited to examine for themselves the ad- 

vantages gained for Assurers by the plan on which policies are 

granted by this Ottice.—Apply to CHARLES JAMES THICKE, 
Secretary, 17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 


‘ rw Te ry) 
RCHITECTS’, BUILDERS’, and 
GENERAL FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
69, Lombard-street, London. 
Cuatrnman, SYDNEY SMIRKE, Esq, A.R.A. 
TRUSTEES. 
T. L. Donaldson, Esq, | A. Salvin, Esq., F.S.A. 
8. Grimsdell, Esq. G. Smith, Esq., F.S.A, 

The rates for both Fire and Life Insurances are as low as can 
with safety be taken, Those for Life Insurance may be paid either 
yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly; one-half the annual premium 
may be left unpaid for seven years, or one-third to the eud of life. 
Thus Jarge sums may be insured at the smallest present outlay. 

rospectuses, forms of proposals, &c., may be had at the Office 
69, Lombard-strect, or of the agents, 
pa 4 JOHN REDDISH, Manager. 
wryy ve Pl Yc y 
y ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
a COM PANY, 18, King William-street. City. 

Residence in many of the Colonies allowed, without additional 
charge, andthe premium required for the East or West Indies, and 
other extra risks, is more than usually moderato, 

Ou policies taken out for the whole term of life, one-third of the 
annual premiums may remain unpaid till death ; thus parties are 
euabled to effect an insurance, say for 1,2001., by the payment of 
Premium on sel. only, 

The half credit system for five years is also adopted. 

I our fifths, or 80 per cent. of the entire profits are appropriated 
to assurers entitled to share therein. 

Advances continue to be made to assurers on assignable property 
or income, and also on the guarantee of most undoubted personal 
sureties, WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 


r 7 nl T yy 

N ATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE 

, ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 26, Corn-hill, London. Capital, 
600.0001, Empowered by Act of Parliament. 

The leading features of the Society are—Guarantees of an ample 
Proprictary capital. Moderate rates of premium. Two-thirds pre- 
inium loaned to the assured. Annual division of profits, Half the 
premiom may remain asa loan for five years. Extensive travelling 

fave granted without extra premium. Moderate extra premium 
for residence in tropical climates, 

N.B. The Jast annual bonus to the assured varied from 27 to 65 
een antes to pee) whey premiums paid. 

oF prospectuses, with detailed information, apply at the o 
or any of the branches, by post or otherwise. pee oe 
W. 5. B. WOOLHOUSE, Actuary. 
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. rf 7 ATTY > , 
OHN’S and Co. PATENT PERMANENT 
e _ STUCCO WASH.—The attention of the trade is requested 
to this permanent wash, which cannot be equalled in its properties 
of beauty and durability for exterior stucco or brick, and being a 
non-absorbent, is admirably adapted for interior surfaces, for 
railway stations, union workhouses, schools, asylums, barracks, 
stables, prisons, &c. It will not wash off, may tinted to any 
colour, and 1 ewt. will cover 300 yards.—Price 10s. per cwt. Sole 
agent, PHILIP HARE, 22, Steel-yard, Upper Thames-street. 


PARTIN’S PATENT FIRE-PROOF and 


OKNAMENTAL CEMENT—REDUCTION of PRICE.— 
The Patentees beg to inform their Friends and the Public that 
they have made arrangements which enable them to offer this 
invaluable cement at a considerably reduced price. It has now 
been befure the public so many a and has obtained so high a 
Standing in the estimation of all who have used it, that it is un- 





EDUCED PRICES.—EDWARD 
SIMMS (late William Cleave), of Wilton-road, Pimlico Basin, 
begs to acquaint Builders and the Trade that he has now on hand, 
at his Manufactory (the first of its kind ever established’, a very 
larze Assortment of Dry and Well-seasoned OAK and DEAL PRE- 
PARED FLOORING BOARDS and MATCH BOARDING of 
all sorts, from 4 inch to 14 inch thick, planed to a parallel widt' 
and thickness, and at greatly Reduced Prices. Also, Timber, 
Deals, Oak Planks, Scantlings, Sash Sills. Mouldings prepared by 
Machinery, Laths, &c, — at FE. SIMMS’S (late W. Cleave’s) 
Flooring Manufactory, Wilton-road, Pimlico Basin. 


fs el ant » . . rt —a 
*LOORING.—ALFRED ROSLING begs 

_ to inform his customers and the trade generally, that he has 
again very materially REDUCED the PRICES of his DRY FLOOK 
BOARDS. of which he has in stock an extensive assor'ment. To 
purchasers of » quantity of freshly prepared boards A. R. is able 
to offer a great reduction upon his currentprices, to avoid the 
a of iin the drying sheds. Mouldings in great 
riety, and prepared in & very superior mazttier.—Southwark- 
bridge Wharf. Bankside, October, 1819 ; ai ence 


~~ “4h 

PPHOMAS ADAMS, Mahogany and ‘limber 

: Merchant, Bermondsey New road, Southwark, near the 
Bricklayers’ Arms, is SELLING SEASONED FLOORING at 
LESS PRICES THAN ANY ADVERTISED; also matehed 
boards and mouldings prepared from the very best material. and 
in 8 superior manner. Cut dealsand scantlin gofevery dimension ; 
mahogany, cedar, rosewood, wainscot, elm, beech, oak, &¢ ; pantile, 
oak, and firlaths; wheelwrights’ goods All sawn and prepared 
goods (except timber) delivered free of expense. Sawing charged at 
mill prices. Very extensive drying-sheds. 

N.B. English timber taken in exchancze for foreign. 


7 a ’ > 7. 7 ’ 
EASONED SPRUCE FLOORING, 
prepared by improved machinery, in a superior manuer. 
Three-quarter inch thick 10s, 6d. per square. 
One inch ditto eo cco eo 2M ditto. 
SAMUEL ARCHBUTT'S Sawing and Planing Mills, King’s- 
road, Chelsea. 





necessary to comment on its merits. The Patentees, however, feel 
called upon to observe, that by its use—from the greater a tof 
surface which a given quantity will cover, and the small amount 
»f labour required in working it, a saving of 25 to 30 per cent. is 
effected as compared with other cements for internal use. Speci- 
mens shewing its beauty, hardness, and applicability to all plain 
and ornemental purposes, may be seen; and the Cement in an 
quantity obtained of the Patentees, Messra STEVENS end SON, 
at the = Plaster and Cement Works, 186, Drury-lane, London.— 
Agent for Liverpool. 
r. GEORGE NEWTON, No.6, Lawton-street, Bold-street. 
? ’ Y T mJ 
EENE’S and PARIAN CEMENTS, 
for internal stucco, are employed very advantageously in 

place of wood for skirtings, architraves, and panel mouldings, 
and for in-door flooring, instead of stone. The uliar properties 
of PARIAN Cement allow of its being salanell oe papered upon 
within afew hours of its application, and thus render it an im- 
portant substitute for common plastering in those cases where ex- 
pedition and beauty of finish are essential—J. B. WHITE and 
SONS, Millbank-street, Westminster, Patentees of KEENE’S 
Cement, Licensees of PARIAN Cement. 


ORTLAND CEMENT, as manufactured 


by J. B. WHITE and SONS, possesses all the properties of 
the best Roman Cement, but has the advantage over that material 
of wholly resisting frost ; and when used as a stucco it does not 
vegetate or turn green in damp situations, and requires no colour- 
ing Employed as an hydraulic mortar for brickwork, it carries 
four to five measures of sand to one of cement, and is proved by 
trial to become harder and stronger in these proportions than 
Roman Cement with but one measure of sand. This superior con- 
necting power, combined with its eminently hydraulic properties, 
point it out as the fittest material for building sea and embank- 
meut walls, the lining of reservoirs, cisterns, and baths, and for all 
— eee where strength and a perfect resistance to water are 
required. 

anufacturers—J. B. WHITE and SON, Millbank-street, West- 
minster, and 36, Seel-street, Liverpool. 


nr TY ’ 7 7 
ORTLAND CEMENT, solely 
MANUFACTURED by WILLIAM ASPDIN, Son of 

the Patentee. — Messrs. ROBINS, ASPDIN, and Co. request 
reference to No. 296, page 491; and also Nos. 284 and 285, pages 
343 and 351 of “The Builder,” for accounts of EXPERIMENTS 
on the strength of Portland Cements, bay the great supe- 
riority of their Cement is manifest. This Cement has been 
proved for upwards of twenty years in the Thames Tunnel 
to resist the action of water; it is stronger in its cementitious 

ualities, harder, and more durable than any other description of 

ement; it does not vegetate, oxydate, or turn green; nor ia it 
attected by any atmospheric influence whatever the climate, resist- 
igg alike the action of frost and heat. It is manufactured to set in 

om five to sixty minutes. For all purposes that Cement is oor 
cable the Proprietors challenge competition.—Orders received by 
Messrs. ROBINS. ASPDIN. and Company, at their Manufactory, 
Northficet, Kent, and their Wharf, Great Scotland-yard, Whitehall; 
also by their Agent at the Depot, 1, Back Goree, Liverpool. 


Al > 7 ~~ > 
REAVES’S BLUE LIAS LIME, 
WARWICKSHIKE “RMENT, and WARWICKSHIRE 
IMPROVED CEMENT, at RUTTY and VEREY, 32, South 
Wharf, Paddington ; and W. and T. N. GLADDISH, Pedlar'’s- 
acre, Lambeth. The present low rates of transit enable the pro- 
rietor to send to any part of the kingdom at very moderate prices, 

‘om his works, Southam, Warwickshire. 




















- TO , yAT mu: 

ATKIN SON’S CEMENT.—This Cement 

has hitherto been manufactured in Yorkshire, and, through 
long detention at sea, has often proved stale and unfit for use on 
its arrival in London. By the arrangement now made, the Cement 
will be manufactured in London, and thus presented to consumers 
in a fresh and genuine state, by the sole Agents, J. B. WHITE 
and SUNS, Millbank-street, Westminster. 


DARIAN CEMENT, for internal stucco, 


instead of common plastering, may be painted and papered 
within twenty hours of its application tothe bare walls,aud by 
the use of which, rooms may be rendered habitable before the ma- 
terials commonly adopted would begin to dry. It is worked 
without the slightest difficulty, the labour being easier and less ex- 
pensive than with any other stucco whatever. A finer quality is 
also prepared for ornamental plastering, for encaustic painting, 
&c, &.—Specimens of which may be seen at the works of the 
Pa‘entees, CHAS, FRANCIS and SONS, Nine Elms, London. 


7MERSON’S PATENT LIQUID 


CEMENT isready foruse,is simple in its application, and only 
ONE-EIGHTH. the cost of oil paint; for beauty it is pre-eminent 
over all other materials used on the fronts of houses, giving the 
exact appearance of FINE CUT STONE; canbe used at once 
on fresh Roman cement or other plastering; is particularly 
calculated for country houses, villas, or gate entrances that have 
become soiled or dingy, which can be beautified in any weather, 
at ® trifling cost.—Sold in casks of 1, 2, and 3 cwt., at 83., 158. and 


2i1s. each, 
PATENT MINERAL PAINT. 

Invaluable asa coating for SHIPS’? SIDES AND BOTTOMS, 
all kinds of WOOD or METAL work, roofing felts, leaky roofs, spouts 
and gutters, doors, sheds, railing, and all kinds of out-door work, 
and being perfectly waterproof, will preserve their surfaces from 
atmospheric influence and decay,—requires no preparation, and 
will dry in a few hours.—Sold in casks, 2 to 50 gallons. Brilliant 
Black, 2s. ; Rich Brown, 9s. 9d. per gallon. 

BELL, LEAR, and Co, No. 16, Basing-lane, Cheapside. 











“TF ATT —— , TT eT ° 
NION ASSURANCE OFFICE (Fire, 
Colle; Life, Annuities), Cornhill and Baker-street, London; 
oege-zreen, Dublin; and Esplanade, Hamburg. Instituted 


A.D, 1714, 
: CuarnMan—WILLIAM NOTTIDGE, Esq. 

D Derury-( HATRMAN—NICHOLAS CHARRINGTON, Esq. 
_, Detailed I rospectuses of the extended system of Life Insurance 
io one case requiring payment of only two-thirds of the premium) 
may be had gratis, 

Loans granted on the policies of this office. 

The system of Returning Profits on Fire Insurances was adopted 
at yee foundation of the Union Society, in the year 1714. 

peente desired in places where none are at present appointed. 

rT, a Pee ea THOMAS LEWIS, Secretary. 
a a ALPE BONUS of the year 1848, of two-thirds of the profits 
0 t he Life Department, has been this day declared ; and with the 
exception of @ reserve of 20,000. (to accumulate towards the next 


onUS, In 1855) is payable upon and with the sum ins 
walue received in cash, ’ ee 





2, Ipgram-court, Fenchurch-street. 


pESSRS. MIALL, MARSHALL, and Co., 
MANUFACTURERS of ROMAN CEMENT, SUB- 
MARINE BLUE LIAS LIME and CEMENT. and IMPROV ED 
GLAZED STONE WARE TUBULAK DRAIN PIPES, are pre- 
pared to supply the above articles of a superior quality, and at 
papas Prices RAIN PIPES from 3 in. to 24 in. bore. 
ALS fae ‘0 e . DOTS. 
CLOSET PANS, TRAPS, BEN Ds, JUNCTIONS, SYPHONS, &c, 
Offices—2, Ingram-court, Fenchurch-street, ee 
ide Cement Works, Harwich. 
Manufactories { oe oy Dock Wharf, Rotherhithe 
Three Cranes’ Wharf, Upper Thames-street. 
De pots— { Drecs’s Wharf, Chelsea. ‘ 4 
ai -~Messrs. Lomax and Co., 13, ames-street. 
Pye vlrmoyeg e to Messrs. MIALL, 


All apptientions for prices, &c. to be mad 
MARSH Alw, and Co., 2, Ingram-court, F enchurch-street, London. 








MUIR’S 
PATENT 


PLANING 
MACHINE, 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET. PIMLICO. 


IMBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 


and BATTENS, &c.,Sawn on the most approved principle. 
Boards, &c., Prepared, Matched, and Grooved, hy Muir's Patent 
Machinery. The Mills have all the advantages of navigation and 
water-carriage, being connected with the Thames hy the Grosveuor 
= Goods fetched from the docks and carted home free of 
arge. 


Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mills, Gillingham-street, Pimlico. 
N.B. Estimates given for Sawing and Planing. 

La Pl y ¥ Tryyva Ty ’ ’ 
XNENERAL WOOD-CUTTING COM- 
a PANY.—SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING 

MILLS, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, between the Suspension and 
Waterloo Bridges SAWING and PLANING in all their 
branches executed with the greatest despatch and punetu- 
alitv. A large Stock of seasoned and beautifully WORKED 
MOULDINGS, consisting of upwards of 100 different patterns kept 
consinatty on hand ; also an extensive assortment of dry prepared 
FLOORING BOARDS, of all qualities and at reasonable rates. 


al ’ ’ co 
P HILLIPS, ALLCARD, and CO’S 
IMPERIAL DEAL SAW-MILLS, WENLOCK-ROAD 
CITY-ROAD, beg to invite the attention of builders, carpenters 
and the trade, to their well selected stock, consisting of a 
large assortment of TIMBER, DEALS, PLANKS, and BAT- 
TENS, of every description, and thoroughly seasoned. They 
have constantly on hand, and ready for immediate use, white and 
yellow prepared FLOORING BUARDS of all thicknesses, and 
matched lining. cut and planed to a parallel breadth and thickness. 
And they are enabled to offer all their goods at very moderate prices 
eo ; Te , 
ESICCATED WOOD.—DAVISON and 
SYMINGTON’S PATENT. — Builders, Cabinet- makers, 
and others, will find it much to their advantage to patronise this 
new pfocess of seasoning. The greenest wood can thus not only 
be seasoned in an incredibly short space of time, at a small cost, 
but is rendered stronger, entirely free from shrinkage, and in every 
respect better than wood treated in the ordinary way; thereby 
saving capital, interest of money, insurance, and all the other in- 
conveniences attending the keeping of a large stock 
The DESICCATING SAWING and PLANING MILLS are 
situated at PLOUGH BRIDGE, ROTHERUITHE, adjoining 
the Commercial and East Country Docks, from whence parties 
obtaining their material can have the same converted as required, 
and sent home fit for immediate use. ING 
For licenses to use the patent, scale of prices, « 
tion, address, ANGUS JENNINGS, Secretary, | 
Company, 41, Gracechurch-street, City. 


“TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, UPHOLSTEKERS, AND 
OTITERS. 


wooo CARVING done in the cheapest 


and best mauner. Estimates given to any amount. Pul- 
pits, reading-desks, altar-rails, stalls, and other church fittines 
supplied complete. Old carvings restored by J. STALON, Wood 
Carver and Manufacturer, 42, Berwick-street, Soho, London 
J ORDAN’S PATENT MACHINE 
CARVING and MOULDING WORKS for WOOD and 
STONE, Relvedere-road, Lambeth, and 154, Strand.—TAYLOK 
WILLIAMS, and JORDAN beg to call the attention ofthe build- 
ing community to a new feature of their establishment, and, at the 
same time, to thank their numerous patrons and friends for the 
very liberal — they have lately experienced, which, thev 
assure them and the public, it will be their constant endeavour to 
deserve, by giving their customers an increasing share of the ad 
vantages arising from the constant improvements in the machinery 
which they have just succeeded in applying to the production of 
the most — carving in Caen and other freestones, and in 
ary marble. 
ac W., and J. particularly solicit the attention of architects 
and builders to the fact that, by the use of this machinery, a very 
large saving, both of time and money, is effecte 1,-- so creat, indeed, 
that in many cases they can deliver a well-tinishe 1 artic le in Caen 
stone for less money than it can be obtained in cement, w hile their 
wood-carving will, in some cases, be found to come into close com- 
petition with the best kinds of composition ornament. —For prices 
and estimates apply at 154, Strand. 
TESTIMONIAL FROM CHARLES BARRY, ESQ. 
“ Westminster, May 16th, 1848 
“ Gentlemen,—In reply to your letter requesting my oprtnion of 
‘our ratent Carving Machinery, I have much pleasure in statsag, 
m an experience of more than two years, in Its ———— to 
the production of the wood carvings 0 the House of Peers, and 
other apartments of the New Palace, at Westminster, that I ain 
qnaihed to make the most favourable report concerning it, and to 
add that it has more than justified the favourable terms in which 
I recommended it in 1545 - her Majesty x ommniasionets f W code 
¥ —. main, Gentlemen, yo aithfully, 
and Works #r adoption —* remain, W“: CHARLES BARRY.” 
Messrs. Taylor, Williams, and Jordan.” 

































~ GREY GOOSE FEATHERS, ls. PER POUND. 
ED FEATHERS were never so cheap as 


at present. HEAL ond SON'S present prices are :— 
8. 








s. d. 

MEY oc cccccccccccccoce 0 8! Best Grey Goose ......-.-- 1 
Le O08e .. 1 0| White ditto ........-c.++ 23 
Foreign ditto 1 6| Best Dantzic ditto ........ 3 0 


i , a ‘ and -e from dust. 
Purified by st . and warranted sweet and free from ‘ 
HEAL ona SON’S List of Bedding, coutaining full particulars 

of weight, sizes, and prices, sent free by post, on application 
to their Factory, 196, ottenham-court-road, London, 











ING J S, PLUMBERS, &c. 
TO ENGINEERS, BUILDER .» PLU PE 


AIN-WA E S, 


Shoes, and Elbows, half-round and O G Gutters, 
Sash wen Railing Bars, Sink Gratings, Air Bricks, close and 
open Cva) Plates, Scrapers, Tile Lights, Balcony Panels, narrow 
wast and Wik fc. HT IRONWORK for STABLE PITTINGS, 
viz.— Mangers, Hay-racks, Ramps, Cills, Stable Traps, Gratings, ke 
GAS and WATER-PIPES, bends, branches, Tee pieces, syphons, 
and lamp eulumns ; also hot-water pipes for heating buildings and 
hot-houses, and FLANGE PIPES, with all the usual connexions. 
A large stock of the above CASTINGS at very low prices, a% 
JONES'S, lron Bridge Wharf, No. 6, Bankside, Southwark. 





Bea nr he ma aap eM amore ed ans 
as s Bas 


THE BUILDER. 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS IN WARMING AND VENTILATING 
CHURCHES, CHAPELS, INFANT AND OTHER SCHOOLS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PRIVATE DWELLINGS, &c, &¢. q 


PIERCE’S NEWLY-INVENTED PATENT 


528 





(Nov. 3, 1849. 











PIERCE solicits an examination of his newly-invented method of WARMING AND VENTILATING, by means of his Patent Pyro-Pyey; 
Stove Grate, which, from the 
NOVELTY OF ITS PRINCIPLE, SIMPLICITY OF [TS ARRANGEMENTS, AND ELEGANCE OF DESIGN, 

combined with its great ECONOMY IN USE, renders this grate suitable for any situation where a POWERFUL DEGREE OF WARMTH 
and the CHEERFUL OPEN FIRE are desirable. a : 

PIERCE having at length succeeded in producing that long-sought desideratum—a HEALTHFUL AND SALUBRIOUS atmosphere, such 
as is felt on a pleasant summer's day, which can, by means of this his Patent Pyro-Pneumatic Stove Grate, be enjoyed during the most dull 
and dreary of our winter months. The above invention is specially adapted for warming churches, infant and other schools, railway offices, ent 
halls, banking houses, &c., &c., or any situation where warmth and purity of air are desirable. 

IT MAY BE SEEN IN DAILY USE AT THE PATENTEE’S MANUFACTORY; 

also warming the large MODEL ROOM at the SOCIETY OF ARTS, John-strect, Adelphi (who have awarded their Honorary Medal to the inventor) 

This newly-invented Stove-Grate has received the most favourable notices of the public press, for which see the Literary Gazette, Tablet, Lady's 
Newspaper, Railway Chronicle, Weekly News, all February 3. 1849; Standard, St. James's Chronicle, February 8 ; John Bull, Herapath’s Railway Journal 
February 10; Observer, February 11; Morning Post, February 16; Morning Herald, February 17; Historic Times, February $3; The Builder’ 
March 3; Mining Journal, March 17; British Army Despatch, April 20. Scizntiric Pustications Journal of Design, Magazine of Science, Journal 
of Public Health, Church of England Magazine, Art-Journal, Civil Engineer and Architects Journ:l, The Artisan, all for March; and the prospectus 
and testimonials to be obtained of the Patentee, at his 


MANUFACTORY AND SHOW ROOMS, No. 5, JERMYN-STREET, REGENT-STREET. 


natic % 




















FOR CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, WAREHOUSES, PRIVATE DWELLINGS, &c. &c. 


NOTT’S PATENT STOVES, 


After Twenty Years’ Triat, still maintain their decided superiority. They give twice as much heat as any other stove, with a smaller consumption 
of fuel ; they burn for eight or ten hours without replenishing ; they do not generate offensive aud dangerous gases ; and they have, when lighted, a y< ry 


BRILLIANT AND CHEERFUL APPEARANCE FROM THEIR TRANSPARENT FRONTS, 


By the addition of a Borter anp Hot-Warer Pires, they may be made to heat, at the same time DISTANT AParTM ENTS, CoNSERVATORIES, &. The 
an made in various sizes and patterns, and the PRICES have recently been GREATLY REDUCED, A Stove at Twetve Guineas, as shown at BY 
will warm a small Church. ANKS ; é 
Two or three hundred references can be furnished on application ; only a few can be mentioned here, viz. :— 

St. Saviour’s Church, Southwark. | The Pantheon, Oxford-street. Mr. Gilbertson, Ludgate-hill,_ 

Christ Church, Westminster. National Debt Office, Old Jewry. Messrs. Perkins and Bacon, Fleet.street 

Trinity Church, Brompton. Picture Gallery, Knightsbridge (late Messrs. Ridgway and Co., King William. 

Old St. Pancras Church. Ct inese Exhibition). . _ Street. nes c 

Christ Church, Hoxton. Religious Tract Society, 8t. Paul's St. Pancras National Schools, 

St. Vedast’s, Foster-lane. Churchyard, Finsbury Charity Schools. 

Portman Chapel, Baker-street. Mr. Parker, West Strand. Stepney Grammar School, &. &e. 


J. L. BENHAM AND SONS, 19, WIGMORE-STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE, PATENTEES, 
N.B. THE USUAL ALLOWANCE TO THE TRADE, 



































ROTECTION from FIRE, and GREAT | JRON FOUNDRY, 80, Goswell-street 





(late of | 





TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


PYRO-PNEUMATIC PURE WARM AIR SELF-ACTING AND VENTILATING STOVE GRATE, = | 


trance a ae 


ECONOMY in BUILDING.—A pamphlet, descriptive of 
the method by which both these important objects are secured, 
may be obtained on application to Messrs. FOX and BARRETT, 
46, Leicester-square. 


OT-WATER APPARATUS.—The 
attention of architects, builders, and others is respectfully 
requested to BENJAMIN FOWLER‘’S superior method of — 
churches and chapels, halls, staircases, conservatories, forcing anc 
greenhouses, manufactories and warehouses, kilns, rooms for dry- 
ing timber, &c.. and every variety of purpose for which artificial 
heat is required. Within the lasttwenty years some hundreds of 
buildings have been heated upon this plan, and the parties for 
whom they were executed are constantly expressing their satisfac- 
tion, also their willingness to vouch for their efficiency. 
BENJAMIN FOWLER. late of 63, Dorset-street, removed to the 
ory, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. 











new 


> ~ Al 7 al 
MO, BUILDERS and CARPENTERS.— 
Elliptic Stoves, double backs, 3d. per inch. Registers, 64d 

7d., 8d, per inch. 

Cottage Ranges, with Ovensand Boilers, 3 ft. 2 in. 403. ; 3 ft. 4 in. 

.; 3 ft. 6in., 44s, 
Self-acting Ranges, with Circular Oven and Back Boiler, 

best Wrought Bars and Bright Fittings, 








Brick-lane. St. Luke’s).— J.J. JONES having made great addi- 
tionsto his STOCK of PATTERNS, begs to inform the Trade, that 
he can now supply them with Plain and Ornamental Iron Columns 
Girders, Railings, Gates, lron Coping, Balconies, Window Guards, 
Verandahs, Ornamental Staircase Panels, Iron Staircases, Tomb 
Enclosures, Trellis Panelling, Lamp and other Brackets, Canti- 
levers, Newel Bars, Water Closet Work, Area Gratings, Fly and 
other Wheels, Wheel Plates, &c. 

BAKER’S OVEN WORK, Forge Backs and Trouzhs, Rain 
Water Pipes and Gutters, Sash Weights, Furnace Bars, Stoves, 
Ranges, &c., always in stock. 
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HUBB’S WROUGHT-IRON and FIRE- 

PROOF DOORS and FRAMES, for strong Kooms A 

large stock of the above, of a!l sizes, made in the best manner, and 

of different strengths, fitted with CHUBB’S PATENT DE- 

TECTOR LOCKS, throwing from two to twenty bolts, con tantly 

on sale, at very moderate prices. FIRKE-PROOF SAFES of every 
size, and Patent Detector Locks and Latches for all purposes. 

©. CHUBB and SON, sole Manufacturers, 57, St. Paul's Church- 

yard, London. 





LEADBEATER, FIRE-PROOF SAFE AND DETECTOR LOCK 
MANUFACTURER TO HER MAJESTY’S BOARD OF 
ORDNANCE. 


AUTION to Purchasers of FIRE-PROOF 
DOORS for Strong Rooms, Safes, Chests,and Detector Locks, 
&c.&c. LEADBEATER, many years manufacturer for Chabb 
LEADBEATER begs most respectfully to inform Architects, 
Surveyors, Builders, &,, that he can su ply them with IMPROVED 
DETECTOR LOCKS for universal purposes. STRONG WKol GHT 
IRON FIRE-PROOF DOORS, SAFE nd CHESTS, &e , on the 
mostim proved principles of security ag t FIRE and THIEVES, 
without the aid of “ expensive machinery,” loyed by 
some inexperienced makers, but must be paid for ; at pr 25 per 
cent. under any other house in London. 









y 





3 ft., £2. 188 3 ft. 6, £3. 7s. 4ft., £3. 153, Tt LEADBEATER offers ONE HUNDRED POUNDS reward to 

Best Patent Cut Clasp P — —— | any person who can pick his improved detector locks or latches. 

44d. 5a. 7 lod. Is. 2d 8. BL per 1,000 | Some thousands of Leadbeater’s strong-room doors and safes have 
’ wd. ’ now been put up without a SINGLE COMPLAINT, and fifteen 


3d. 4d. 6d. 8d. 10d, 
Best Sheet Floor Brads, 123. 6d. per cwt. 
Best Town Glue 388._ Do. Scotch. 52s. per cwt. 
Best Patent Sash Line, 
a, 08. a 6s. 6d. 7s. 6d. los. 19s. per cross. 
5 6 


3 4 
At F. BR. WILLIAMSON'S I[RONMONGERY and STOVE 
WAREHOUSE, 35, Chiswell-street, Finsbury-square. 
Lists of Prices had on application at the Warehouse, or by letter 
pre-paid, inclosing postage stamp.— Warchouse closes at 7 o’clock. 





TO ARCHITECTS. BUILDERS, &c. 


y r 7 
I AYWARD, BROTHERS, late 
R. HENLY and Co., WHOLESALE [RON MONGERS, and 
Manufacturers of KITCHEN-RANGES, STOVES, &c., 196, 
Blackfriars-road, and 117, Union-street, Borough. 
Strong Self-acting Kitchen Ranges, with Back Boiler and Oven 
and _— Bars :— 
3 ‘ 


3ft.3in, 8 ft. Gin, sft.9in 4 ft. IT’S PATENT 
£3. £3. 108. 3, 153, 4 £4. los. N.B. Agents wanted. P OR KNOBS SE SPINDLES. 
Henly’s Patent Improved, with back Boiler and Wrought [ron Pe Re dad © 
Pen + i ; ; » ab Py wal 7 . 
oege ie ee gf | PMPROVED SELF-ACTING CHIMNEY Sh { 


56. 
Best Register Stoves, at 7d., 8d., and 9d. per inch. 
Do. Elliptic do., at 34d., and 4d. do. 

Manufacturer of WOLFASTON’S PATENT REGISTER 
STOVES, a certain cure for SMOKY CHIMNEYS, and effecting 
a great saving in fuel. To be seen in use daily. 

Orders from the Country, accompanied with a remittance or re- 
ference. will meet with prompt attention. 


HE GALVANIZED IRON COMPANY, 


No. 3, Mansion-house-place, 
Call the particular attention of Architects, Builders, and others, to 
their patent process of galvanizing, or coating iron with PURE 
ZINC, which, from its action being chemically true, effectually and 
PERMANENTLY prevents RUST. The process is applicable to 
all sorts of iron work (whether cast or wrought) in use for building 
urposes—such as ROOFS, gutters, girders, floors, WATER or GAS 


















PIPES, railings, window sashes and guards, blinds, skylight | from 5s. each._BURT and POTTS, Ma . exportation. 
» ra ; ¥ . ; § 5s. es - 8, Manufacturers and [ro . iti : 4 rniture in 
fremes, chimney cowls, cisterns, sctews, nails, locks, keys, chains, | gers, 65, Yors-street, Westminster, London. astahens _— Pk ne a j fo yey sock, poet = mbeay. 
VN Tee PRON ey Gas rR aUy undertake to supply GAL- |” Stoves, ranges, rain-water pipes, cutters, and builders’ ironmon- | frase'ae? cay rite, with finger-plates, bell-pulls, and levers, new 
a ts aD IRON, or to ph Go pon Wey Seoeeiees of iron | gery, as low as any house in London. Delivered free within 5 miles. atterr oe rps mer oe Remy coh, yn xo ntl i sing added, and an 
war. te gag quantity toqairea — Particulars and priee &t te | Cer ch eh a a ey omaptly. hample 
(ffices of the Company, 3, Mansion house-place. Loudon Galyan- “i vIReG TRN . 0 SSC . ‘ 7 te one in le 
izing Works, Millwall, Poplar 8S. VINCENT, Secretary. R. ARNOTT 5 VENTILA TIN G | one, for example, in three days, and a more ¢ aborate one tt edt 
N.B. This € ompany’s patent process is applied to the roofs of the CHIMNEY VALVE, than a week.—May be obtained through any RT and 8038 
New Houses of Parliament, the sheds in the dockyards at Wool- from the proprietors and sole manufacturers, HAR? ‘London. , 
wich, Portsmouth, and Devonport, the Waterloo Station belonging Wholesale Lronmo» ¢ere,53, 54, 55, Wych-street, Strand, Lon ts 
to the London and North-Western Railway Company at Liverpool, With Constructed A list of prices sent on application. ‘ 
and numerous other railway stations, &., &c, with the most per- — . 
fect success. internal for the ails ena da Seatac AS - q 
FERRO NS ee eee "Poa : i 
RON ROO iG. WwW 5 | movement ventilati LEANLINESS is necessarily at all times ‘2 
I ; JOFING WORK 8, : re ienencon conducive to health, and this, as well as economy, ? enti Z 
BOUTH WARK. ¢ , romoted by substituting for the noxious process OF Pa” 
Ofice,—3 a, Mansion-1 om ace, Lonpo oe bad with oil and white le A, STEPHENS'S DYES for ST wa ek i 
~~ Fin i ae latest apartments | “OD, asa SUBSTITUT 3 for PALNT, for decorating chur tus 
JOHN H. PORTER, P large public rooms, and theatres, as well “ veer a im- 
PATENTER ' in yeme 1en economy in expenditure of material and time Ib oN” 
Of the Corrugated Iron Beams, Girders, and Fire-proof Floors ; improvernents. generally, portance, these Dyes mat be ‘ound of the greatest advantage, 2s 


MANUFACTURER OF wid mere AND BUILDINGS, 
Chiefly o 
THE PATENT GALVANIZED IRON. 


= oe men wrens + aerate ERIS Soe emeeene e 
QAMUEL HOOD and Co., Castings Ware- 
house, 81, Upper Thames-street. REGISTERED STABLE 
FITTINGS. Enamelled Mangers, with double hay-racks, or with 
enamelled water-cistern on one side —Also, girders, columns, hot 


| petition with any house in London. A large assortment « 


water pipes, rain water pipes, eaves, gutters, sash weights, &c., at the | 


lowest prices. 





~ GREEN’S» 
REGISTERED WIND-GUARD. 


By this simple contrivance smoke in rooms is tho- 
roughly prevented in all winds. It can be fixed securely 
on the chimney-pot (by any person) in a few minutes; 
it makes no noise, and can be cleaned out by the 
common sweeping machine. 

May be had at 3, Vittoria-place, Euston-square, Lon- 
don (back of the Church). Price, from 6s. to 8s, 6d. 
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VENTILATORS, 






























FOR CARRYING OFF HEATED AND IMPURE AIR from 
drawing-rooms, sitting-rooms, bed-rooms, nurseries, offices, &c. &., 














years’ practical experience, during which he has adapted every po3- 
Om: 


sible improvement to real security, enables him to chal): ng ( 
| 





on sale and made to order. A pair of extra strong wrought-l 
fire-proof fulding-doors with ventilating gates, made expressly for a 
banker's strong room, may be viewed at his manufactory. Strong 
wrought-iron doors for party walls, with wrought-iron ra vitted 
frames, and secured by the BEST DETECTOR LOCKS in ENG- 
LAND, 6 feet high by 2 feet 2 inches wide and upwards, price 10/. 
each, always on hand at LEADBEATER’S MANUFACTORY, 
125, ALDERSGATE-STREET, LON DON. 
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HART and SONS beg to invite the attention ofarchitects, 
and others, to their Door Furniture, mounted for PI i 
TENTED SPINDLES. The knobs are stronger, more durable, an 

moreelegantin form, than those in ordinary use, asthe spin Les, ope 
loose, do not require the objectionable side gerew. They are earn 
readily fixed, are suitable for every description of lock now 11 use 
and, as they adjust themselves to doors of diifferent thickness, 
without alteration, are particularly adapted for the country ot 1 


builders, 
Ts PA- 











9 r : » reflect 2 he 
they give arich colour to plain woods, while they refle ee 
beauty of the natural graining, which is so superior fo 1M 





; irst size, 11 by 8 9 | by art, and, atthe same time, avoid the disagreeabl = 
: : Plain Irom Valve ....ssesesseeees 6 Oo. 9 6 | deleterious consequences of paint. The Dyes, or Stains, ar pre a 
This material has been employed by J. H. PORTER for several | Bronzed and Leathered ......... . ee, 6 | pared and sold by HENRY STEPHENS, 54, Stamford -street, : 
years past in the construction of Iron Roofing for Rar.way Sra- | Japanned, white with Gold lines 11 6 6 | Blackfriars-road, London, in bottles at 6d. and 1s. each, and at = 
Tions and Dockyarps, at home and abroad; Fars Buriprnes, | Ditto with Trellis-work .......... 17 0 0 | per gallon. The Oak Mahogany and Satin Wood Colours may os 
Factories, Gasworks, WarEnoussEs, &c.; SuGAR-novses, Meoass | Brass Front. lacqd. or bronzed .. 13 6 ... 6 | obtained in powder at 8s. per Ib. which dissolves in water to —_ 
and Correr-surps, Stores, Dweiiines, and Maxrxer-piaces, in | Ditto with Trellis work.......... BED pede cuibesknse'ns .. 27 0 | the liquid, and 1 Ib. will make one gallon of stain.—N.B, The tra 4 


the East and West Indies. China, at the Cape of Good Hope, and in 
othe: parts of the world; Iron-bar and Strained-wire Fences, 
Sheep and Cattle Hurdles, 








Ventilators of any description made to order. 
Manufactured by HART and SONS. 53, 54. 55. Wych-street 


Strand ,London,—Post-office orders payable at 180, Strand, 





‘ : ‘tes. 2. York-strect, 
gupplied.—Sold also at the Office of “The Builder,” 2, Yor : 
Covent Garden, London; at both which places may be bad the 
proper Vapuish and Size, with directions for their use. 
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